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THURSDAY, APRIL 19, 1956 


Untrep States SENATE, 
CoMMITTEER ON AGRICULTURE AND Forestry, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met, pursuant to call, at 10 a. m., in room 324, Senate 
Office Building, Senator Allen J. Ellender (chairman of the com- 
mittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Ellender, Johnston, Holland, Symington, Aiken, 
Young, Thye, Mundt, and Williams. 

The CuatrmMan. The committee will please come to order. 

First, I wish to welcome the new member of the committee, Senator 
Stuart Symington. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you, sir. 

The Crairman. Secretary Benson, the committee thought it wise 
to call you today in order to discuss with you the proposals outlined 
by the President in his veto message, by which he intends administra- 
tively to increase the price supports on various basic commodities. 
As Chairman of the Committee I talked to a few members of the 
committee and suggested that it would be a good thing to have you 
come and explain to us how you propose to increase these price sup- 
ports and to take up other matters that were discussed in the veto 
message of the President. 

Now, as I came in, you informed me that you had a prepared state- 
ment that you would like to give. 

Secretary Benson. I have a very brief prepared statement, and I 
can run through it hurriedly and that will give you ample time, I 
think, for questions. 

The Cuatrman. Would you mind interruptions as we go along? 

Secretary Benson. Whatever you think best. I thought it might 
be best to get that out of the way and then ask questions, 

The Cuarrman. If you don’t mind, if anybody desires to ask ques- 
tions as you testify, we might have the record in sequence. That is, 
we can probably bring out some points as you testify in connection 
with your statement. 

You may proceed, Mr. Secretary. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EZRA TAFT BENSON, SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE 


Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I appreciate the opportunity to come before this committee to discuss 
the legislative proposals and the administrative actions outlined by 
the President in his Monday message regarding H. R. 12. My state- 
ment will be brief so as to allow time for questions and discussion. 
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I wish first to discuss the administrative actions which the President 
outlined. 

Support prices for the basic commodities in 1956 will be set at a 
level of at least 8214 percent of parity. Tobacco will be supported as 
voted in the referenda in accordance with existing law. Other basic 
commodities will be supported as shown in the following table. 


1956 supports 
1955 supports a ——— eanorecnitgesctcitanian ba 





: . 
Commodity | Previously announced President’s message 


| Percent of | National Percent of | National | Percent of | National 





parity | average parity average | parity | average 
as ee ee ee 
Wheat per bu_-_-.-- — 82. 5 | $2. 08 76 | $1.81 | 83.7 | $2. 00 
ey) eee ee | 158 | 1 | 1. 40 86. 2 | 1. 50 
Bice Pek OWS. 0.2 scecce case 86 4.66 | 75 | 4.04 | 82.7 4. 50 
Cotton per Ib__....-- ;‘ | 90 . 3170 |------------ Sr dcimiat .| 82. 5 . 2885 
Peanuts per lb Tentacle 90 | . 122 5; | | 182.5 1.107 





1 At least, 


The Cuarrman. Will you tell us why this administrative action, to 
which you referred, was decided upon ? What was the basis for it? 

Secretary Benson. We have had this under review for a long time. 
While we set some of these support prices back as early as June, we 
always look upon these as tentative and we watch the situation right 
up almost until as late as we can make any adjustments in them. For 
example, we set the support level on wheat back in early June as I 
remember. We have been reviewing and watching the situation all 
along, as the legislation was being considered. We were considering 
what might possibly be done administrs atively in the event we would 
not get the soil back particularly, which was the part of the program 
which we were particularly anxious to get as a means of getting at 
the surplus problem which faces us, and ‘which we are all very deeply 
concerned with. 

We recognize that in setting these supports, there is a matter of 
judgment but there have been these factors we have taken into consid- 
eration. In the first place, there have been in the past 3 months, par- 
ticularly, or 4 months, some rather substantial improvements in farm 
prices generally. The index went up a point 2 months ago, went up 
another point a month ago, and there has been some further improve- 
ment in April, 

Our policy, generally, has been set to set these supports as high 
as we could consistently. 

The Cuamman. Consistent with what? 

Secretary Benson. Consistent with moving these products into con- 
sumption and not into storage, because we feel that a warehouse is not 
a market. When we err we try to err on the side of the farmer. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Secretary, my office obtained from you some 
figures indicating the normal supply of basics for 1956. I have be- 
fore me such a docket, dated April 17. It is indicated that with the 
total supply of wheat at 1, 943,000,000 bushels, the indicated price 
support level would be 75 percent of parity. 

Now, with such a huge supply of wheat on hand, how is it possible 
for you to raise this support level and at the same time fet to 
your theory of flexible price supports ? 
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Secretary Benson. Of course, we have, as you know, eight guides 
which the Congress has given us for arriving at these support levels. 
They are all mentioned here in my statement. 

One of them is the supply and demand situation, and the price level 
of other commodities is another. One of the very important ones is 
the importance of the commodity to agriculture a the national 
ec ononiy. 

Of course, wheat is one of our most important commodities. We 

can adjust these levels up after we set them. We cannot go back 
down, as you know. 

The Carman. I realize you can do that, but couldn’t you by the 

same theory, instead of placing the level at 82.5 or 86, make it 90 per- 
cent? Couldn’t you support that authority if you desired to exer- 
cise it ? 

Secertary Benson. Yes, we have the authority to set the minimum 
below 90 percent. To go above, we would have to have appropriate 
hearings to develop information. 

The Cuarrman. Under your theory and the theory of those who 
advocate flexible price supports, the idea is, as your supplies increase, 
to lower price supports so as to discourage production. 

How do you reconcile that theory with your idea of now announc- 
ing administratively the price support of wheat at 83.7 percent of 
parity / 

Secretary Benson. Of course, you must keep in mind, Mr. Chair- 
man, that this is actually a reduction in the dollar support level. 
If you take into consideration your transitional parity, the dollars 
and cents actualy is slightly below a year ago. So it is not actually 
an increase in dollar support. 

The CuarrMan. How does that fit in with your view that flexible 
price supports should be based on the theory that as the supply in- 
creases, the price should be kept low in order that we do not have more 
stn ag ¢ I understood that it was partly on this theory that the 

resident vetoed the farm bill. He took the position—and I am sure 
that is your position also—from what I have heard you say before— 
that by fixing a rigid price support of 90 percent, it would encourage 
production. 

That is correct, isn’t it? That is your view, isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, Mr. Chairman, that is cor- 
rect and the flexible principle is intended to work in that direction, 
but we realized early last summer, with the prospect of an unusually 
heavy crop of wheat, that we would need some program to supple- 
ment the agricultural program of 1954. 

The CHarrmMan. Was that announced any time before the veto 
message was submitted to Congress ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think we indicated we would need some- 
thing in the form of a soil bank 

The Crarrman. I am talking about price supports now. The in- 
creasing of price supports from the level you dxdt last June. 

Secretary Benson. We never made any firm statement that we 
would increase them. 

The Cuarrman. But you determined they would be fixed at 76 per- 
cent because of the supply then on hand at that period. 

Secretary Benson. That was our very early estimate, Mr. Chair- 
man, and we frequently change that as the season advances. 
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The Cuarman. I understand that, but how has the supply changed 
to give you the opportunity to raise the level of support from the 76 
you fixed to 83.7 percent of parity 

Secretary Benson. There has been an overall strengtehning of 
prices, for one thing. That is important. Then we think the pros- 
pect for moving the wheat out of the country has also given some 
encouragement. 

The CuarrmMan. Through what method ? 

Secretary Benson. Our P. C. 480 program. 

The Cuarmman. You mean what is frequently referred to as the 
giveaway program ¢ 

Secretary Benson. No, some of it is barter, some giveaway. There 
has been some improv ement in the outlook for supports. Of course, 
when we made that estimate, our first estimate, we didn’t have a very 
good indication as to what the harvest would be. It was a very 
rough estimate and so it was our very best estimate at the time. There 
have been some changes since that time. 

The Caamman. Well, now, according to the figures that you sent 
the committee at my request, the supply percentage for wheat, as of 
April 17, 1956, was 107.5 percent. As 1 understand the law, that 
would mean that if it was followed strictly as intended by the Con- 
gress, it would mean that your support level couldn’t be in excess of 
75 percent. 

Am I correet in that ? 

Secretary Benson. I wonder if I could read my statement? It will 
cover several of these points. 

The Cuarman. I would rather ask a few questions now. That 
is why the committee called you here, to get answers to a few ques- 
tions. You will be given ample opportunity to say what you want 
and defend any of the statements made by the President but we 
brought you here so that you might be asked a few questions. 

Senator Arken. May weallask a couple of questions? 

The CHarrmMan. Surely. 

Secretary Benson. I think a number of these questions can be 
answered if I can present the statement, first, Mr. Chairman, to cover 
the whole field. 

Senator Arken. Do I understand that the importance of the wheat 
industry to the national economy is possibly the primary factor for 
determining the support price of wheat ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Arken. I understand you to say that when it became ap- 
parent the Congress was not going to approve a soil bank, except in 
connection with other provisions which the President could not ap- 
prove, you then realized that it was necessary to take some other 
means of increasing the income of wheat farmers, in their interest 
and in the interest of the national economy ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, when we set it at 76 percent, of course, 
earlier we already knew that we would probably get the soil bank; 
at least, we hoped we would. We were working on it and when we 
found we were not going to get it, we didn’t get it in the legislation, 
we wanted to do what we could to hold up the wheat prices for the 


farmer. At the same time, we didn’t go above last year. We actually 
went a little below. 
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Senator Arken. Do I also understand that when the economy of 
the producers of basic commodities—any one of them—.is threatened 
by crop failure or the crop is cut very short, for one reason or an- 
other, you would still have authority to increase the support level 
above 82.5 percent at any time after the beginning of the new crop 
year; is that so? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. It is entirely possible we may 
do that. 

Senator Arken. Your principal reason for raising the support level 
of wheat was to enhance the income of the wheat producer which had 
been cut seriously by the reduction in acreage allotments, and which 
it appeared could not be made up through a soil bank in time to do 
them any good this year. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. As a matter of fact, the cutback has been 
very substantial. From 79,000,000 down to 58,000,000 acres. That 
does affect the economy in the wheat-growing areas. Inasmuch as 
we didn’t get the soil bank, we thought we were justified in giving 
some aid through this approach, assuming and hoping we might get 
the soil bank in time for the fall crops this year. 

The CHatmrman. The President stated unequivocally—and I quote 
from his statement : 

To return now to wartime 90-percent supports would be wrong. Production 
would be stimulated. Markets would be further destroyed, instead of expanded 
as must be done. More surplus would accumulate, and surpluses are price 
depressing. Regimentation by ever stricter production controls would be the 
end result. 

Now, I hope that you will concede to the committee that in placing 
90 percent of parity price supports in the bill, we hoped to do what 
you now say you are planning to do, and that is increase the prices 
of these commodities so the farmer could fare a little better. 

The question I would like to ask you now is how do you expect to 
decrease production by the use of 83.7 percent of parity price sup- 
ports for wheat this year? 

Secretary Benson. Again, I point out that that is a lower dollar and 
cents figure than we had last year. 

I would like to say overall there is a principle involved here. The 
flexible principle is just as the President indicated. It is desirable. 
90 percent rigid supports have resulted in the loss of markets. We 
have priced ourselves out of the markets in some cases. Cotton is 
one of the best examples. Our surpluses have been built up under this 
system. We don’t intend to go back to it. Neither do we intend 82.5 
as a rigid level. 

The Cuatrman. Mr. Benson, the committee at first had provided 
a 2-year reinstatement of 90 percent supports. In conference it was 
reduced to 1 year. The purpose of including the provision was to 
do the very thing you now want to do, and that is to increase the income 
of the farmer. That is all we had in mind. I know that is all I had 
in mind when I supported it. 

Now, the thing that I find strange is that the President saw fit— 
I suppose through your advice—to veto this bill, primarily, I believe, 
because of the 90 percent level of price support. 

Now, I want to ask again in all earnestness, will not production of 
the basics be stimulated as much by what you do administratively as 
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what the bill provided, support prices of 90 percent? That is what 
1 would like for you to give us a frank answer on now. 

Secretary Benson. No; I do not think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Why not? 

Secretary Benson. What is more, I think there are several other 
very objectionable features of the bill. 

The Cuatrman. Let’s take one at a time. I am talking about sup- 
ports at 90 percent of parity because I think that was the main reason 
the bill was vetoed. 

Secretary Benson. No; it is not the main reason. There are also 
the dual parity, the multiple price plan, and mandatory price sup- 
ports under this feed grain. ‘They are all very objectionable. 

The Cuamman. Now, I go back to this proposition and ask for a 
frank answer. How could you explain that production of wheat— 
and other basic commodities—would be reduced under your plan of 
doing administratively what we sought to do legislatively Ai the 
acreage upon which wheat is planted and cotton is planted, are already 
allotted. Our bill didn’t increase the acreage 1 square inch, and under 
the plan that you are now proposing, and which the President has 
advocated to the American people, the acreage will remain the same 
with supports at 83.7 percent for wheat, and 82.5 percent for cotton, 
as it would have remained, had 90 percent been the price support level 
in accordance with the bill. 

Secretary Benson. I am surprised again, Mr. Chairman, we have 
not raised the dollar and cents level above last year. They have 
actually been reduced some. 

The Cuarrman. We are talking about production, Mr. Secretary. 
That is what we are talking about now. ‘The statement made by the 
President—and I am sure abided in by you—that production would 
be stimulated by making 90 percent of parity price supports effective 
1956. 

Secretary Benson. I am sure, Mr. Chairman, you recognize that the 
higher the supports, the higher the price, the greater stimulus to 
production, and the greater stimulus to acreage we now use. The 
Congress recognized that when they paid greater supports to get 
maximum production during the war. 

The CHatrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, most of your wheat has 
already been planted. How can you stimulate production on that 
particular wheat now ? 

Secretary Benson. I am talking about the general principle of 
higher supports tending to encourage greater intensification 

The Cuamman. I would be inclined to agree with you if they were 
the facts, but they are not the facts. 

Secretary Benson. I think that is exactly what happened; other- 
wise, the Congress made a serious mistake in setting high rigid sup- 
ports during the war to get higher production. 

The CHarrMANn. Now, Mr. “Secretary, I am not going to sit here 
and argue with you about what Congress did during the war. As a 
matter of fact, 90 percent of parity price supports did not come into 
being through the Agriculture Committee. It was through the Sta- 
bilization Act that supports became effective at 90 percent of parity. 
Thus, under the Stabilization Act a floor was placed under farm 
prices by which the farmers would be protected. We applied the 
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floor and the President applied a ceiling of 100 percent. That is 
how the 90 percent supports came into being. 

I don’t want to argue that with you. T he question I want answered, 
if you can and if you will, is how do you expect not to have more pro- 
duction—how can you expect to have less production, under io 
recently announced price supports, percentagewise than you would 
expect to get under what the Congress proposed to do legislatively ? 

Secertary Benson. Mr. Chairman, you have pretty well answered 
that question yourself when you s said the fact that the crop is already 
planted now, and you wouldn’t influence the acreage this year. That 
principle is correct in influencing production generally speaking. 
This year the spring wheat is already planted and, of course, the fall 
wheat is planted so it won’t influence the acreage. 

The Cuamman. Now, what about the production ? 

Senator Ho_utanp. How are we going down the line here? 

Senator Witiiams. I would like to suggest, Mr. Chairman, that 
the Secertary be extended the courtesy of making his statement first. 
It is a short statement, and I think we can ask the questions more 
intelligently after the statement than before. I think we should let the 
Secretary proceed without interruptions. 

The Cuarrman, If that is the will of the committee, we shall so 
proceed. 

Secretary Benson. [ll not take time to explain the table on the 
first page. It think it is self-explanatory. It shows the 1955 sup- 
ports and then the 1956 supports, both the previously announced sup- 
ports and those announced in the President’s message. 

Now, to go on with my statement. 

The law provides that the basic commodities may be supported 
above the minimum levels specified in the flexible scale. Eight ie 
are named as guides. These are: 

1, The supply of the commodity in relation to the demand therefor. 

2. The price levels at which other commodities are being supported 
and, in the case of feed grains, the feed values of such grains in rela- 
tion to corn. 

The availability of funds. 

The perishability of the commodity. 

The importance of the commodity to agriculture and the national 
economy. 

6. The ability to dispose of stocks acquired through a price-support 
Pee 

The need for offsetting temporary losses of export markets. 
The ability and w illingness of producers to keep supplies in line 
with demand. 

We do not have the weapons we had counted on to pull down the 
surplus and strengthen farm prices. Price protection is needful, to 
bridge the gap until a sound soil bank can become operative. During 
this interim period, we feel that discretion clearly provided in the law 
should be used to give needed strength to farm prices. 

I hasten to add that support at these levels is based on the prospect 
of sound soil-bank legislation that will attack the surplus problem 
head on. I do not approve of a permanent floor for the basic com- 
modities at 8214 percent of parity, without regard to supply. 
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We have not, to my knowledge, hitherto drawn upon our authority 
to support prices above the minimum levels indicated by formulas 
in the law. The reason is that, in our judgment, circumstances did 
not warrant. Now, the situation is different. Had a soil bank been 
ut into operation on 1956 crops, supplies of these crops would have 
Sage reduced. The law requires recalculation of the support price 
prior to the beginning of the marketing year, based on changes in the 
current parity index and changes in supply. If supplies had been 
reduced by the operation of the soil bank for 1956 crops, the recalcula- 
tion of the support price would have put these supports in the vicinity 
of the figures named by the President. A reason for setting the sup- 
ports as we have is our feeling that farmers should not be penalized 
by the failure to get soil-bank legislation for this year’s crops. 

Once support prices have been announced, the law provides that 
they cannot be lowered. They can be raised, however. For this 
reason, it is a matter of prudence to announce support at a conserva- 
tive level, and raise that level if conditions warrant. Our original 
announcements reflected this prudence; our recent action takes into 
account changes in the legislative situation and in prospective sup- 
plies. Naturally, it also takes into account the pertinent ones of the 
eight factors indicated above, primarily the importance of the com- 
modity to agriculture and the national economy. 

There was another provision in the President’s statement, the full 
meaning of which has not yet been grasped by many people. That is 
the announcement that price supports oak! be made available for 
noncompliance corn in the commercial area. 

In the past, price supports have been available to corn growers 
who kept within their acreage allotments. Outside the commercial 
corn areas, farmers can grow corn without limitation and get price 
supports at a lower level. Farmers in the commercial corn counties 
who exceed their acreage allotments, and this is about half of them, 
have been denied price supports of any kind. As a result, corn dur- 
ing harvest has been marketed in such quantities as to severely depress 
prices, not only of corn but of all feed grains. 

In the absence of the provision announced by the President, this 
situation could be aggravated in the fall of 1956. The law prescribes 
the manner of establishing allotments. The present corn allotment is 
only 43 million acres, a reduction of about 15 percent from last year. 
It is so sharp a reduction as to make compliance exceedingly difficult 
for many farmers. This could mean much corn out of compliance and 
distressed prices of corn next fall. 

Making all corn eligible for supports will help stabilize markets 
for corn and other feed grains. It will stabilize prices and supplies of 
feed grains for livestock producers. 

The level of support for corn not within acreage allotments will 
shortly be announced. It will take into account the level of support 
made available to cooperators, the level of support available to corn 
producers in the noncommercial areas, and the levels at which other 
feed grains are being supported. 

For the present marketing year, support prices of manufacturing 
milk will be increased 10 cents a hundred pounds and the support 
price for butterfat will be raised 2.4 cents per pound. 

The dairy situation has improved. The industry is doing a splendid 
job in promoting sales of dairy products. We shall team up with the 
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dairy industry in an expanded promotion and merchandising program 
this year. The special school milk program and the special military 
and veterans milk programs have stimulated consumption. Increased 
population and rising levels of living result in increased use of dairy 
products. Purchases of surplus dairy products have been down 2 
years in a row. As a result of reduced purchases and as a conse- 
quence of our sales and donations, we are now virtually out of butter. 

Our stocks of nonfat dry milk are very low and cheese supplies, al- 
though substantial, are sharply below a year ago. There has been a 
decline in the number of milk cows. ‘The intended reductions in feed 
grain acreage and the higher support prices of oilseeds may result in 
higher feed costs. It is in view of these facts that support levels for 
dairy products were increased in order to assure an adequate supply 
of these products. 

The increase in dairy price supports is one of the items proposed by 
administration spokesmen in the House a week ago in an effort to 
reach agreement on a bill which the President could sign. This action 
and the provision for the 8214 percent of parity floor under prices of 
basic commodities are for 1 year only. With the uncertainties regard- 
ing legislation and prospec tive supply and demand conditions, it would 
be hazardous now to project these levels beyond 1956. 

The President indicated the intention that Department of Agricul- 
ture funds be used where assistance will be constructive, to strengthen 
prices of perishable agricultural commodities. We will have well 
over ~— million for that purpose during the 12 months beginning 
July 

W e a had such purchase programs in the past—beef in 1953 and 
pork in more recent months. These programs helped raise prices of 
cattle and hogs for hard-pressed livestock men. We also have used 
these programs for commodities such as fruits, potatoes, and vegetables 
when they were in temporary distress. The committee is familiar 
with these programs and, I am sure, is in agreement with the Presi- 
dent’s promise to use them constr uctively. 

The details of our cotton export program were announced early this 
week. As a consequence, we expect a sharp increase in cotton exports 
during this coming year. 

Under title I of Public Law 480, which permits sales of surplus com- 
modities for foreign currency, we have agreements signed with 25 
countries. These involve United States agricultural commodities 
valued at $936 million, export basis, or $1,259 million, CCC cost. A 
2-year agreement for $96 million of commodities was signed a few days 
ago with Indonesia. By the end of this fiscal year, additional agree- 
ments are expected to bring the total to the full $1.5 billion authorized. 
I am convinced that we have not yet exhausted all opportunities to in- 
crease, in a constructive manner, the export of surplus agricultural 
products. We shall strive continually to move our stocks into those 
foreign and domestic outlets that can make good use of them. 

The foregoing actions are all administrative, and will be taken as 
soon as we can get the machinery in motion. 

The President requested Congress to pass a soil-bank bill so it can 
be put into operation before fall seeding of next year’s crops. It 
should be possible to accomplish this with a minimum of difficulty, 


since the main features of the soil bank have been generally agreed 
upon. 
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Soil-bank bills were offered in both Houses yesterday embracing 
the provisions of title II of the conference report, with a few modifi- 
cations. These bills offer changes from the conference report in which 
this committee will be interested. 

The requirement that payments can be made only after compli- 
ance has been checked was broadened. This will give effect to the 
President’s recommendation that the Congress authorize the Govern- 
ment to begin making payments to a maximum of 50 percent after the 
farmer signs the contract. 

The forestry provisions which were included as title VI of H. R. 
12 have now been made subtitle D of the soil-bank bills. 

Certain provisions which were dependent upon other titles in 
H. R. 12 have been modified to take account of the fact that these 
other titles are not now a part of the legislation. The tie-in with the 
corn referendum is in this category. 

We have pretty well worked out the administrative procedures for 
the soil bank. These have now been shelved, of course. We could 
very easily pick up where we left off, if the sound legislation requested 
by the President is provided. We should start work shortly if we 
are to be ready properly to begin the soil bank on crops seeded this 
fall. As the President said: 

The long delay in getting this bill makes it too late for most farmers to par- 

ticipate in the soil bank on this year’s crops. 
But we can ready ourselves for crops seeded this fall. Farmers should 
know as promptly as possible the terms of the acreage reserve so as to 
plan for fall crops. Plowing for fall crops will be underway within 
9) days—then comes liming, fertilizing, and seeding in rapid succes- 
sion. Wecan move rapidly to put the conservation reserve into effect. 

Fortunately, the soil-bank bills offered yesterday permit consider- 
able administrative discretion, so that difficulties now unforeseen can 
in large degree be met as they arise. We are sure that the Congress 
expects the administration to exercise this discretion. If given the 
legislation, we will do so in the best interest of farmers and their 
families. 

We all desire to increase farm incomes and cut down surplus stocks. 
The early enactment of a sound soil-bank bill, with the provision for 
advance payment made by the President, will accomplish both of these 
objectives. Advance payment would help pay for land preparation, 
limes, fertilizer, and other expenses involved in getting the soil bank 
started. 

1 wish to assure you that the President’s comments regarding the 
delay in enacting the soil bank were not directed at this committee. 
The chairman of this committee has worked extremely hard. He has 
obviously done his best to move the legislation forward as rapidly as 
possible, and for that he deserves high commendation. 

This brief statement will serve to spell out in some detail those 
parts of the President’s message as seem to me to need amplification. 

Senator Jounston. Mr. Secretary, I notice here that wheat was sup- 
ported in 1955 at 82.5 percent of parity—I believe that is correct—and 
now you are increasing it to 83.7 percent. 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 





Senator Jounston. Now, corn you supported last year at 87 per- 
cent. ‘This year it is 86.2 percent, according to the way you have ad- 
justed it by your last adjustment. Isn’t that true? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Jounston. Now, then, rice, 86 percent support last year; 
this year, 82.7 percent. Cotton, 90 percent in 1955; you have reduced 
that to 82.5 percent. Peanuts, at 90 percent in 1955, you have cut to 
82.5. 

Secretary Benson. We have not announced the support level on 
peanuts yet, Senator Johnston. 

Senator Jounston. But you have here 82.5 percent. 

Secretary Benson. It must be at least that. 

Senator Jounston. Now, you oppose 90 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, as a rigid provision. I have no objection 
to imposing it if there is justification for it. 

Senator Jounston. Now, then, going back, you had suggested wheat 
at 76 percent, and now you make it 83.7 percent. What was your 
reason for that ¢ 

Secretary Benson. The dollars and cents on all of these items 
you mentioned have been reduced—eflective parity shows a decrease, 
because we start moving toward the modernized parity this year. 

Then, as I have indicated earlier, this item of the importance of 
these commodities to the economy in the area, to the farmers con- 
cerned, was a factor. We are all concerned about giving the farmer 
as much protection as we can. If we had gotten the soil bank, 
we would have gotten at our surplus problem, and helped bolster 
farm income, too. 

Senator Jounston. There is something in the President’s message 
that it looked like politics in the bill we passed. Do you think it is 
politics when you treat all commodities alike and give them 90 
percent ¢ 

Secretary Benson. I am not one to judge how much polities there 
is in 90 percent. 

Senator Jounston. That is treating them all alike; isn’t it? You 
haven’t treated them all alike here. Can’t you see a little bit of poli- 
tics mixed in here ¢ 

Secretary Benson. We have done our best to set the minimum at 
the best place for the commodity and the area 

Senator Jounston. The Republican policy i in this next election 
doesn’t expect any votes down where the cotton grows. So you have 
cut them back. 

Secretary Benson. I think no one can justly indicate that the 
Department has not been fair with cotton. It was at 90-percent 
support last year. We announced only Tuesday of this week an 
export sales program for cotton. 

As a matter of fact, this decline in price is right in line with what 
the industry itself has recommended. They pointed out that they 
have to do something on price and on research in order to do some- 
thing to regain the markets they have lost. We have lost most of 
our export market for cotton on the 90 percent. 

Senator Jounston. You spoke of wheat, that they had been reduced 
from 78 million acres to 55 million. Did you mention the fact that 
cotton had been reduced from over 27 million down to 17 million? 

Secretary Benson. No, but I could have done that, and I recognize 
that is a very substantial reduction. 
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Senator Jounston. Far more than the reduction in wheat. Cotton 
is reduced 37 percent, approximately, and you reduce wheat 28 per- 
cent. That is the figure. 

Senator Arken. Will the Senator yield? I am trying to follow 
him, here. 

Senator JoHnston. Yes. 

Senator Arken. You said that the President referred in his mes- 
sage to politics in the bill. 

‘Will you tell us, please, where it is, so I can read it here? 

Senator JoHnston. Well, he insinuates in there 

Senator Arken. Where is the insinuation, or whatever it is that 
you are going on ? 

Senator JoHnston. In other words, it is a hodge-podge, and made 
out to care for people in different localities. We have, I think, tried 
to care for people over this Nation, realizing the condition of the 
farmers in this Nation, that they were in, and trying to give them 
supports at the same time when they were going into the soil bank 
which would cut them back farther. 

Senator Arken. I still don’t find any reference to politics here. 

Secretary Benson. To continue, that is one of the reasons we have 
gone in this vigorous export program on cotton. You can’t set the 
same level, it seems to me, and do justice to all farmers, if you use 
only one level, because supply and demand provisions differ with 
commodities, 

Senator Jounston. Did you expect to sell abroad more cotton than 
we actually need for home consumption and not reduce the acreage? 

Secretary Benson. We expect to sell abroad all we possibly can. 
As a matter of fact, there was a time, a few years ago, when we had 
about 60 percent of the world market for cotton. It is now down to 
something like 20 percent. That is because we held an umbrella over 
the rest of the world at r igid 90-percent supports. We want to work 
with the cotton industry on this. 

Senator Jounston. If my memory serves me correctly, you were 
bragging how much you sold in 1 month, just before Christmas. If 
you can sell it that w ay, why don’t you sell it all along ? 

Secretary Benson. I am not in the habit of bragging. If that can 
be considered bragging, I am pleased to have the label. We did have 
a million bales, and we were told by people in the administration 
and by people out of the administration that we couldn’t sell a mil- 
lion balesin a year. Wesold that in less than 3 months. 

This program we announced this week is a longtime program which 
involves a continuation of sales out of Government stocks. 

Senator Jounsron. But when are you going to make those sales? 
Are you going to wait until August to start making sales ? 

Secretary Benson. We are negotiating sales now. They will be 
for delivery in the new marketing year. 

We feel there is an opportunity to regain many of these markets 
we have lost. It is going to take real effort, and we have to do some- 
thing on price if we are going to ever regain them. That is true also 
of the domestic market. We have lost part of that market for cotton. 
It has been because we have priced cotton out of the market. 

Senator Jounston. We have lost that market for wheat; haven’t 
we? 
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Secretary Benson. I don’t think wheat has been forced out by com- 
peting products, like cotton. 

Senator Jounston. That result is because of the position the admin- 
istration takes, particularly the State Department. 

Secretary Benson. No; I think not. 

Senator Jounston. Haven’t we practically sold large amounts of 
wheat, then held it back, thereby allowing Canada to come in and sell 
their wheat? 

Secretary Benson. I think our record will hold up with Canada’s 
and everybody else’s. We have done an outstanding job in moving 
surplus farm commodities in the past 2 or 3 years. During the year, 
we ras moved about 3,300 million. 

Senator Jounston. How much did you give away? 

Secretary Benson. We gave some away. I can give you a break- 
down. There were some gifts, some trading for foreign currency, 
some sales for dollars, We have always tried to do the thing we 
thought was in our best interests. 

We have moved large quantities; so much, in fact, that Canada has 
complained. I think we have to fight, if we are going to regain and 
keep our foreign markets. That is what we are trying to do, fairly 
and honestly. 

Senator JoHnston. Have you not run into some trouble with the 
State Department in making sales? 

Secretary Benson. The State Department has the responsibility of 
looking out for our interests with other countries, and we have the in- 
terest of moving surplus agricultural commodities. We have had a 
number of conferences on that. I think we have a good working 
relationship with them at the present time. 

Senator Jounsron. At the present time. What do you mean by 
that? 

Secretary Benson. Just what I said. I think it is better now than 
it has ever been. 

Senator JoHnston. But you have had that trouble in the past, 
evidently. 

Secretary Benson. We have had differences, yes, but no fighting. 

Senator Jounston. Differences because they didn’t want you to sell, 
but wanted you to give other countries the opportunity to sell. 

Secretary Benson. They have to consider our relationship with 
other nations, and what it means to us. That is not so much our con- 
cern in the Department. Our job is to get rid of surpluses. But I 
must say they are giving us very excellent cooperation. I am much 
pleased with the setup we have. We have two committees operating, 
on which all agencies of the Government are well represented in the 
handling of these surplus items. 

Senator Jounston. Now, I notice you have in the President’s veto 
message, I believe on page 3, “The multiple-price plan of wheat and 
rice would have adverse effects upon producers of other crops, upon 
our relations with friendly foreign nations, and upon our consumers.” 

What do you think he meant by that? 

Secretary Benson. I think he meant something like this: 

In the first place, the multiple-price plan would have introduced an 
entirely new approach in our programs. In the past they have been 
financed on the basis of the taxpayer’s money. Presumably, that is 
on the basis of ability to pay. Under this program, it would be on the 
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basis of consumption, and the heavy consumers of rice, as we all know, 
and the heavy consumers of bread, are the low-income people. So the 
burden of cost would be placed on those least able to pay. 

You mentioned the hardship on other crops. Under the program, 
we would assume there would be quite a lot of wheat that would move 
into the feed channels in competition with corn and other feed grains. 
Half the crop would be protected. The rest would move into the 
market. It would give them an unfair advantage with feed grain and 
corn. 

The other point—I think you mentioned a third one—there would 
be, we feel, some repercussions from foreign countries. They would 
look upon it as dumping. We have antidumping laws in this coun- 
try. We don’t permit agricultural commodities to be dumped in here. 
We assume there would be the same kind of law in other countries. 
We are told that would be the same if that bill had been passed. 

I think the President is absolutely sound on those three objections 
he raised to the multiple price plan. 

Senator Jounston. What parity does wool get this year? 

Secretary Benson. I can’t say, offhand, but wool is a special item, as 
you know. It is a deficit product. Congress has indicated that it is a 
strategic fiber and we produce only a small proportion of what we 
consume. The Congress has set a goal of 300 million pounds for pro- 
duction, and they have authorized us in special legislation to set a sup- 
port level that will bring forth that production. 

Senator Jounston. What is that? 

Secretary Benson. I think it is around 106 this year. 

Senator Jonnston. Where is wool grown? 

Secretary Benson. Wool is very widely grown. The rain States 
you are familiar with. The farm flocks produced very heavily in the 
Middle West, and the industry has been shifting east in the last few 
years. Cattle has been found to be more profitable in the Western 
States. Cattle has been increasing, therefore, and sheep decreasing, 
in the West. The wool has been moving east. 

Senator Jounsron. But still very little is grown in comparison with 
the West. 

Secretary Benson. I’ll let Mr. Morse comment on that. 

Mr. Morse. The increase has been largely on the smaller farms in 
the Middle West, and to the East. The decrease in production over 
recent years has been taking place in the Western States. 

Secretary Benson. I think you will find there has been quite an 
increase in production in the Eastern States. 

Senator Jounston. How about Utah? 

Secretary Benson. Utah has been—if you are insinuating—— 

Senator Jounsron. I am not insinuating. I just want to know 
where the wool grows. 

Secretary Benson. There have been many States more important 
in production than Utah. 

Senator Jounston. Many people in Congress are interested in what 
they grow in their particular sections of the United States. 

Secretary Benson. This map will show by the size of the dots the 
relative importance. 

Texas is the big State, 45 percent of the total wool production is in 
Texas. Excuse me. That is in millions of pounds. Out of a total 
of 133 million pounds, 45 million are in Texas. 
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Next is Wyoming; then Montana and California are about the same. 
Ohio shows 9 million. 

You see, there is quite a bit through the Midwest. I presume that 
the Western States will still produce more than the total; that is, 
the States west of the Mississippi. But the very heavy production 
down through the Midwest is shown here, and that is moving into the 
East. 

The CuarrMan. I see a little speck for Louisiana there. That means 
how much ¢ 

Secretary Benson. 1.7 million pounds in Virginia; 400,000 pounds 
in Louisiana. 

Senator Arken. Mr. Secretary, I think that since the enactment 
of the wool legislation, which ought to be extended at an early date 
because you can’t go in for sheep and build fences fer just.a 2- or 3-year 
period, the State of Utah has been losing sheep to a slight extent, and 
the States of South Carolina and Vermont have been gaining. If I 
recall correctly, South Carolina has, since the enactment of this leg- 
islation, set up a wool department, which is intended to encourage 
production of wool in that State. 

I want to say this: Since the small dairy herds have become uneco- 
nomical—that is, herds of 8 or 10 or 15 cows—I have noticed that 
those people find it feasible to convert to sheep, which permits them 
to take a full-time job and make a good living off the farm, and at 
the same time maintain what was once a small dairy farm as a sheep 
farm now. Iam not sure the program is perfect. I am certain that it 
didn’t benefit the people in the Rocky Mountain States, where every- 
body thought it would be of great benefit. It didn’t benefit those peo- 
ple. It is benefiting the small farmers of the East, and the sheep are 
moving east. 

TI have no further questions. 

I would like to say, in regard to the reference of Senator Johnston 
to the President’s message, I have been through it, and I can’t find 
any intimation, inference, insinuation, direct or indirect statement, 
that he considered politics entered into the preparation of this bill. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, first let me say to Secretary Ben- 
son that I am deeply disappointed that the farm bill was vetoed. 
This committee and the Congress worked hard and diligently to enact 
the best possible farm legislation. We held hearings all over the 
United States, and the bill represented our views and those of farmers 
over the United States. 

Secretary Benson, I disagree with the President, and with you, on 
most of the reasons for the veto. I would like to discuss just one of 
them with you. I know there are other committee members who want 
time here, so I will keep that in mind. 

I may say, first, I certainly have no quarrel with you in raising 
the price support of wheat from 76 percent of parity to approxi- 
mately 84 percent. That will help a great deal. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry conditions didn’t justify a dollars- 
and-cents increase, but it just didn’t. 

Senator Youna. Well, it raises the level 19 cents or so over what 
it was. 

One matter I would like to discuss is that of dual parity. You were 
very much opposed to that; weren’t you ? 
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Secretary Benson. Yes. 

Senator Youne. Do you believe the major provision in determin- 
ing parity under the modernized parity formula, that of using the 
average price for the previous 10 years, represents a fair basis for 
determining parity ? 

I might explain my views on this a little further. For example, 
farm prices now generally are about 81 or 82 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. Eighty-two percent. 

Senator Younae. If farm prices continued at that level for the 
next 10 years, that would become parity 10 years from now. 

Secretary Benson. I am going to ask Mr. Paarlberg to comment 
on that. He has been studying this parity matter. I don’t look upon 
it as being perfect, by any means. 

Mr, Paarteera. The overall relationship of farm to nonfarm prices 
would be preserved as it was during 1910 to 1914, so that even if the 
parity index should stay at present level for a long time, this doesn’t 
mean that parity prices for all commodities would be correspondingly 
reduced. 

The 10-year period helps to adjust the parity price of 1 commodity 
as compared with another. But the overall relationship of parity 
farm and nonfarm prices remains tied to the 1910-14 base. 

Senator Youne. Would you object to using the 1947-49 base, the 
same index labor and industry uses, as a base period? That is, usin 
the modernized parity formula, but employing the same base eed 
that labor and industry use. 

Secretary Benson. You mean leave 1910-14 as it is? 

Senator Youne. You would leave everything in the modernized 
parity formula as it is, but change that 1 provision; instead of usin 
the average prices for the 10-year period, substitute 1947-49 as a 
base period. 

Secretary Benson. I think it is important to keep this in one posi- 
tion, so we don’t freeze it. I would want to take a good look at that 
and study it, Senator Young, before expressing a firm opinion on it. 

Senator Youne. I would like to pass around the table the com- 
parison of parity calculations which was prepared at my request by 
the Department of Agriculture. It shows how the modernized form- 
ula would be effected if we used the 1947-49 base. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Paarlberg tells me it would have the effect 
of boosting the price in the neighborhood of 

Senator Youne. It would boost. prices a little bit. And that is a 
contradiction to a statement you made a moment ago, that the 10-year 
limit had little effect on the parity level which was established under 
the modernized parity formula. 

Mr. Paartpere. The moving parity base, the modernized parity, 
has resulted in adjusting the parity price of wheat relative to the 
parity price of corn, hogs, or other commodities. 

Senator Youne. What is the objection, then, to using the 1947-49 
base ? 

Secretary Benson. This is something we would have to study very 
carefully. This was a period when commodities were not in good 
relationship to each other, because of war conditions. It is a matter 
we would have to study very carefully, I am sure. 

Senator Youne. Would it be wrong for agriculture to use that 
period when labor and industry use it? 
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Secretary Benson. As I say, we would have to look very carefully 
at the price distortions that prevailed then. 

Senator Young. I firmly believe and all the facts and figures prove 
that using this moving average base of the previous 10 years definitely 
tends to pull down the parity price of all agricultural commodities, 
I think there is a great a astal involved here. 

Secretary Benson. Haven’t you introduced this in the form of a 
bill? 

Senator Youne. No, I haven’t. I wish you would study it, because 
it does arrive at a figure for most commodities about halfway between 
the old formula and the modernized parity formula. I think it would 
reflect a much truer value for all commodities. 

The Cuarman, Senator Mundt? 

Senator Munpr. I wonder, Mr. Secretary, if you wouldn’t be willing 
to agree to send the committee a written report of your findings with 
the specific study on the points raised by Senator Young. I think 
they are of vital importance and if there are serious deficiencies, we 
would like to know what they are. It may be that there aren’t any 
deficiencies. If the Secretary would examine them, perhaps we 
could have a discussion of this very significant aspect of the whole 
farm program. 

Secretary Benson. If it is the wish of the committee, we shall 
make a study and report to the committee. It will take some time, 
though. 

Senator Youne. We had a provision in the bill that would require 

the Department to come up with a new parity formula by January 31, 
1957. If you can accomplish that without legislation, it would be 
helpful. 
The Cuatrman. I wish to say, as far as I was concerned, I did not 
think it was the intention of the committee to make the dual parity 
formula a pets affair. We provided for studies to be made and 
reports to be made by your Department at a specific date, and with 
recommendations as to what should be done. The moment you came 
up to us with changes, it was my intention, I know, and I am sure 
the intention of the committee, to take heed of whatever studies you 
made that would reflect a better formula than that which we now 
have. 

Senator Arken. I want to say that Senator Young has brought 
up a matter which has concerned me very much for a long time. I 
was against the dual parity formula, because I feel whatever formula 
we have should apply to all commodities, and not have 1 formula 
for 3 or 4 commodities and another formula for other commodities. 
Use of the dual parity formula has raised a point that it is unfair to 
let one segment of our economy choose this particularly favorable base 
period to work from, and let agriculture take another period which 
is less favorable to agriculture. 

I think Senator Young has a very important point here. 

I also think that certain changes in agriculture which have taken 
effect should come into consideration, such as the use of antibiotics, 
hormones, and things of that nature. I know it is hard, or almost 
impossible, to keep up with them, but I would hope this suggestion 
of Senator Young’s would be studied. ; 


Evidently, someone has worked out the results for him which give 
very fair results. 
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I can recall when I first came here that the cost of labor was not 
included in determining the parity formula. That was obviously 
unfair. 

Senator Youne. Mr. Chairman, I wish to thank you and the Secre- 
tary for answering my questions. I have many more which I would 
like to ask, but I know the other members of the committee may also 
wish to ask questions. 

Secretary Benson. We shall consider it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. If the Senator and the Secretary will permit me, 
one moment—I wish to refer in particular to the language in the 
vetoed bill, wherein the dual parity formula is discussed. This is as 
follows: 

The Secretary shall make a thorough study of possible methods of improving 
the parity formula and report thereon, with specific recommendations, including 
drafts of necessary legislation to carry out such recommendations, to Congress 
not later than January 31, 1957. 

This would indicate, as I stated a while ago, and I am sure I speak 
for most of those who advocated the dual formula, that it was not to 
be permanent, but it was only an additional way of further increasing 
the income of farmers during 1956. 

Secretary Benson. | think the bill, however, Mr. Chairman, did 
provide for its being permanent. There is no termination date. 

The Cuarrman. No, we wanted to put the monkey on your back 
to come here with new plans, if you could. We have been talking 
about this now for 6 years, Mr. Secretary. I know, because I was 
instrumental in putting this extension of the dual parity formula in 
our legislation at the time it was so extended. 

Secretary Benson. Well, we'll be happy to study it, although I think 
it was not necessary to pass that seelalaniaen and single out four com- 
modities to make the dual parity on. 

Senator Munpr. Do we have an understanding that the Department 
will make the study and bring up a report ¢ 

The CHarrman. They were directed to under the bill we passed, 
and I hope they will do it administratively, if no other way. 

Senator Aiken. I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that it is pretty 
difficult keeping tract of that monkey, and just whose back it is on. 

Senator Ture. It was my understanding that the vetoed bill would 
have covered all agricultural commodities and was not confined to a 
specific four commodities. It was to determine how best to arrive 
at parity and what would be a positive parity for agriculture in rela- 
tion to labor, industry, and other segments of the economy. 

Secretary Benson. Are you talking about the study? 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; and what I thought was in the bill that was 
rejected. I thought it was only for the calendar year of 1956. 

The Cuamman. That was the intention, and we felt that if the 
Department got busy on it they could present to us, this coming Jan- 
uary, legislation to correct the situation. 

Senator Holland. 

Senator Hotianp. Mr. Secretary, first may I say that I approve 
the veto message. I didn’t see how the President could do any- 
thing else. I think that this committee now and the Congress are 
endeavoring very earnestly to find out how we can improve the situa- 
tion resulting after the veto message. 
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One of the things I wanted to ask is this: I noticed no hostile ref- 
erence in the veto message to that provision of the conference bill 
which supplied additional funds for the support of perishable com- 
modities in surplus. You will, recall that the Senate committee bill 
provided $250 million for that purpose, and the bill as passed by the 
Senate provided $500 million. The bill that came from Congress had 
a’ more generous provision than now exists with reference to section 
32 funds relating to the support of any one commodity that was in 
trouble. 

I am hoping that we will be able to pass something in the soil-bank 
field. 

My question now is this: Is there administration opposition to in- 
cluding in any soil-bank measure that may come into the realm of 
possibility—if we find it possible to pass the measure—a provision 
for the adding of $500 million, or if not that much, $250 million, with 
the more generous provisions that would allow you to use more of that 
in support of any one commodity-—let’s say beef or pork—that is pos- 
sible when you rely upon section 32 formulas? 

Secretary Benson. In view of the fact, Senator Holland, that the 
soil-bank provision and plan seems to be rather noncontroversial, I 
would hope that we could act on that and maybe act on this other in 
a separate piece of legislation. I don’t know that the Department 
would have objection. We feel that the $400 million which we would 
have available would likely meet our needs, although it might be a 
safeguard to have a little in addition. I think we did not propose that 
addition. 

Senator Hotianp. In other words, may we say for the record that 
the Department did not oppose and does not now oppose that pro- 
vision that was in the bill? 

Secretary Benson. I think we did not oppose the provision of the 
bill. I think our preference would be for the amounts which were in 
the bill when it was reported out of this committee. 

Senator Hottanp. The $250 million ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; I think that that, with what we have, 
would be ample. It was an authorization, as I recall. 

Senator Hottanp. Now, Mr. Secretary, going back to the figures 
for wheat which have been discussed in earlier parts of the hearing, 
what would the figure have been under the conference bill by which 
a 90 percent rigid price support was supplied in connection with the 
dual-parity provision? The dual parity would have carried the 
measure of support to about 96 percent of present parity, would it 
not? 

Secretary Benson. It would have been $2.51, as against $2, which 
we have now. 

Senator Youna. No. That wouldn’t be right. 

The CuairMan. That is 100 percent of parity. 

Secretary Benson. This is also with the multiple price included. 

Senator Hotuanp. I understand, Mr. Secretary, that that would 
have been the price in any subsequent year, if the multiple-price- 
support program had been voted in the referendum. But the ques- 
tion I am asking you is with reference to the amount in dollars and 
cents of price support for wheat for 1956, under the conference report, 
under which we had a program of 90-percent support with dual parity, 
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which, of course, meant in that instance the parity rate of 1910-14 
could be applied. 

Secretary Benson. That is about $2.26, our calculation shows here. 

Senator Hottanp. Then that rate ‘would have been a very material 
increase of the national average price support of 1955 of $2.08, if the 
conference bill had been approved ? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct, Senator Holland. 

Senator Honianp. And the policy which you followed has simply 
resulted in bringing up the price support for 1956 nearly to the 1955 
average, but without anything like the stimulating effect that would 
have been created if the conference bill had prevailed, 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. The figures which we have 
announced are pretty much in line with what we thought the support 
levels would be had we gotten the soil bank. We had planned that 
there could be an adjustment in the support level on wheat had we 
gotten the soil bank as we had hoped for. 

Senator Hotitanp. Now, Mr. Secretary, having in mind that there 
is no inhibition at all to the planting of up to 15 acres of wheat, and 
that many parts of the Nation have not yet planted that wheat, is or 
is it not your opinion that a very great overplanting on those ‘small 
farms would have resulted if the conference report had been adopted ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes; that is entirely possible. Of course, that 
is one of the problems we still have, Senator Holland; the situation 
with reference to these small farms. 

We have recommended to the House committee, particularly, several 
times, that farmers be permitted to raise beyond the 15 acres if they 
wished, without penalty, so long as they used it on their own farm, 
for feed or food or for seed. The Senate passed that, I believe. It 
was reported out of this committee and passed by the Senate, but it 
has not gotten action by the House yet. We need it badly, because it 
is a pretty serious thing to have to enter into litigation with these 
farmers, when their only crime is that they have raised a little more 
than 15 acres to feed their own chickens. 

Senator Hotianp. The bill would have been a strong incentive for 
overplanting or for the great increase in planting of corn. 

Senator Benson. I think it would, without doubt. 

Senator Hotianp. One more question in connection with your in- 
crease in the wheat support. 

I am glad to know you have gone up some, and still not enough to 
give heavy incentive to over lanting. 

How much importance, if any, did you attach to the very any 
destruction of wheat acreage in the 6 States in the Southwest whi 
have been hit by duststorms in these last 2 weeks? 

Secretary Benson. I can simply say it was one of the factors in our 
consideration. We haven’t been able to measure accurately yet the 
extent of that damage. There is evidence that it is somewhat exten- 
sive, but we haven’t measured it fully as yet. But it was one of the 
matters we took into consideration. 

Senator Horianp. Press reports have indicated that several million 
acres of wheat were wiped out in those six States by the duststorms. 
Is that one of the factors you have taken into consideration in this 
slight upping of the wheat price support for 1956? 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Hottanp. Thank you. 
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The CuarrMan. Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuyr.: First, Mr. Secretary, I will say this: 

If you had given us the assurance, when you came before the com- 
mittee last January 12, that you would have accepted as favorable 
support levels as in the President’s recommendations for 1956, you 
would not have had half the trouble that you did have. That I can 
tell you without question. I could have supported you and the admin- 
istration more wholeheartedly than I found myself being able to do 
when I had to object to your stand on the farm support question because 
of your announced lower price levels. 

Mr. Secretary, there is one question on which I am not clear. It is 
that in the proposed soil bank introduced yesterday provision is made 
for 51 million acres for the commercial corn area. But in your an- 
nounced acreage program for 1956 you have established 43 million 
acres, 

Assuming that the soil bank is passed as is now embodied in the pres- 
ent bill, what will you do with the 51 million acres, and what will you 
do in connection with the 43 million that you have previously an- 
nounced? I think that that will be most important to all of us in 
the corn area. 

Secretary Benson, I would like my men to back me up in this if I 
am in error; I hope that they will speak up. 

The 43 million acres which have been announced would serve as a 
basis for price support purposes, and that the 51 million acres provided 
in the bill which embodies the soil bank would serve as the base from 
which you would measure your participation in the soil bank. 

Senator Ture. In other words, for any farmer within the commer- 
cial area, you would establish his historical base in connection with the 
43 million acreage allotment and then you will apply the 51 million 
national acreage allotment to his historical base for soil-bank purposes. 
In other words, his actual planting for 1956 cannot be in excess of his 
share of 43 million and the difference between his individual allot- 
ment under the 51 and the 43 million national acreage allotment would 
be the acres that would go to the soil bank to receive the soil bank 
compensation. 

Am I right in my understanding of that? 

Secretary Benson. That is my understanding, but I would like to 
have Mr. McLain and Mr. Hughes comment on that. 

Senator Tyr. We must be clear on this. 

Secretary Benson. Of course, they are not limited to that acreage 
between 43 and 51. They may possibly put more acres in the soil 
bank than their share of the difference between 43 and 51. But the 
51 million would serve as the basis for measuring participation in 
the soil bank. The 43 million would still serve as the basis for acre- 
age allotments for price support purposes. 

Senator Torr. Then in answering the question, we shall just sim- 
ply say that you have already announced to the corn producers in the 
commercial area that what their base is for 1956 in that announce- 
ment will not be changed. 

Secretary Benson. I think we cannot change it. It is in the law. 
Senator Tuyer. I want to be certain. That has been announced, s 
that if a man has been given a 91l-acre portion as a base acreage, 
that 91 acres stands, regardless of whether the 51 million corn acreage 

allotment now in the soil bank bill is enacted into law. 
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Secretary Benson, It stands for price support purposes. 

Senator Ture. So that if he is out of compliance with the 91 acres 
that is now his allotment, he will not be eligible for a seal-up on that 
corn and receive his $1.50 a bushel or whatever it would figure out to. 
He must be in compliance with the already-announced 1956 corn 
acreage. 

The other point, then, is that you establish the 51 million acres 
allotment, and the ees er will have to go into the soil bank pro- 
gram with that additional acreage, if they desire, but the producer 
must go to the soil bank with the difference between 51 million and 
the 45 million that you have already announced for 1956. 

Secretary Benson. If I understand you correctly, my own conclu- 
sion would be the same as yours, that we have two different bases. 
One we would use to measure for price supports, and one for soil bank 
part ic ipat ion. 

Senator Trye. I think we must emphasize this sufficiently so that 
we completely understand it, because I can visualize that if your base 
of 43 million acres stands, you are not going to get compliance in the 
areas where the vast acreage of commercial corn lies, because 43 mil- 
lion is not a realistic figure. It was not so recognized when we passed 
the bill and wrote the 51 million acreage provision into it, and it was 
the only reason that there was support for that phase of the program 
from the gentlemen representing the corn area. We must waka a 
study of this question. 

The Cuarman. Will Senator Thye yield? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

The Caarmman. As I understood H. R. 12, as it went to the Presi- 
dent, the bill canceled out the 43 million acres and established a 51 
million acre base. That was the intention, wasn’t it? I think that 
was my understanding of it, and I believe with all good faith in the 
action of the men representing such States as the big commercial 
corn acreage area, they must have shared that same conviction, or they 
could never have supported the bill in the manner that they did. 

Senator Horitanp. Mr. Chairman, I think that the Secretary is in 
error in that also. 

Subsection (a) of section 403 of the bill as vetoed, I think, canceled 
out the 43 million-acre provision by implication in these words: 
notwithstanding any other provision of law, whenever base acreages are in 
effect for corn— 





base acreages now 
Secretary Benson. I was not commenting on what was in the bill, 
but. what the facts are now in the new bill that offers the soil bank. 
Senator Hotianp. Oh, I see. 
To continue 





the Secretary shall require as a condition of eligibility for price support on 
corn, that the producer (1) devote an acreage of cropland tilled in normal 
rotation at the option of the producer to either the acreage reserve program 
for corn or the conservation reserve program, equal to 15 percent of such 
producer’s farm base acreage for corn, and (2) not exceed such farm base acre- 
age for corn. Corn acreage allotments shall not be effective for the 1956 crop. 


Now, that is stated as a condition for price support. Assuming 


that the provision again appears in the soil bank bill that is presented. 
the same effect would be occasioned ; that is, that the price support 
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would then be based on compliance with the soil bank out of the 
51 million acres. 

Secretary Benson. But that is not now in the bill that was intro- 
duced yesterday. The 15 percent is not, but the 51 is. 

Senator Ture. The 51 is, and that phase of it is most important. 
You are not going to get compliance, you are not going to get legis- 
lative support if it is understood that the producer of corn in the 
commercial area must be in compliance with his proportionate allot- 
ment of 43 million acres in the commercial corn area. You cannot ex- 
pect a man in the strictly commercial corn-producing area to get in 
compliance with a 43 million acre base. 

Senator HotLanp. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Tyr. Just a minute, please. 

If there is going to be acceptance and compliance in such vast com- 
mercial corn-growing places, in States such as I now name—we can 
start with Indiana and come right straight across through Indiana, 
[llinois, Lowa, certain parts of Nebraska, Wisconsin and Minnesota— 
it will be most difficult for us to ask our producers to go to that low 
an acreage allotment in their commercial ‘allotment of acres. 

Now, you have given greater assurance to other corn producers, by 
the proposed supports which have been rumored as somewhere be- 
tween $1.25 and $1.30 in the noncommercial corn areas. 

You have given the greater protection to that type of producer by 
the rumored price support levels; so we are moving in the right 
direction. 

Now I yield to my distinguished friend from Florida. 

Senator Hottanp. I wonder if the Senator from Minnesota has 
overlooked this part of the statement of the Secretary which says: 

That is the announcement that price supports would be made available for 
noncompliance corn in the commercial area. 

All corn used in the commercial area, regardless of compliance with 
acreage, will be eligible for price sup sort. It seems to me that pro- 
vision makes a point the Fictinoulched | Senator raised. 

Senator Tuye. I qualify what you have referred to, Senator Hol- 
land, and that is the supports on the noncompliance, as well as the 
supports in the noncommercial corn area. 

Now, I must ask another question, Secretary Benson. 

Secr etary Benson. May I comment on this briefly ? 

Senator Tarr. I would like to ask another question but if you 
would like to comment on that, go ahead. 

Secretary Benson. One of the compelling reasons for our an- 
nouncement that we would establish support levels on corn m the 
commercial areas, but outside the program—noncompliers—was the 
very thing you mentioned. We have not fixed the support level. In 
doing so, we will want to take into consideration, of course, the sup- 
port level for the compliers, those who control their acres, the sup- 
port levels for the noncommercial corn producers; and the support 
levels for the other feed grains. 

We have not arrived at a firm conclusion on that, but hope to be 
able to announce it, before very long. 

Senator Ture, Mr. Secretary, I think it would be well if you could 
arrive at an announcement, because the success of all of us in sup- 
porting the soil bank program will depend greatly on what you do 
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now with the noncommercial corn support price, and with the non- 
complier because the entire question is wrapped up with that im- 
portant question. 

Secretary Benson. We hope to announce it before next week. 

Senator Tuyr. I understand that you are proposing from $1.25 to 
$1.30 for the noncommercial corn producer and the producer in the 
noncommercial areas. 

Secretary Benson. The noncommercial is pretty well fixed at 75 
percent of the level in the commercial area. We cannot adjust that. 
It is 75 percent in the law, 75 percent of the support level in the 
commercial area where they comply with the allotments. That would 
be about $1.125 a bushel. 

Senator Tuyr. Then the rumor I got is strictly a rumor, sir, and 
you are going to have some trouble. 

Secretary Benson. The other is to be announced. 

Senator Ture. Yes, but if it is around $1.12—— 

Secretary Benson. It doesn’t have to be. 

Senator Tuyr. I wish you were able now to give us a firm reply on 
that because I have it from no less a person than by own Republican 
chairman in Minnesota. 

Secretary Benson. Republican chairmen and the Democratic 
chairmen don’t always know what we are going to do. 

Senator Hotuanp. Is the Senator implying—this is very important 
to some of us who are not as directly affected as he is—is he implying 
that the same price support level should be extended to compliers in 
the commercial corn areas as will be announced and extended to non- 
compliers ¢ 

Senator Try. I can only report the rumor to this effect, that the 
man in the commercial area that is out of compliance would receive 
the same support as the man in the noncommercial area who was 
growing corn. I don’t know how you are going to separate those two. 
I don’t think you can because you have never supported the non- 
commercial corn in any other respect except as you may have applied 
feed grain supports, in your discretion, to it. 

Secretary Benson. There is authority to support the noncompliers 
in the commercial area. There is no level or no formula set up to 
direct it. 

But the noncommercial areas, the formula is very definite, 75 per- 
cent of the support level in the commercial area for those who comply 
with their acreage. 

Senator Ture, That is why I think we should have a positive state- 
ment, Secretary Benson, on that question in very, very immediate 
future, because your entire success on this soil-bank bill, of which 45 
members joined in sponsoring, rests with what your decision is on 
that. 

The CuarrMan. You mean in setting what the price support will be? 
Will that be the influence? It smells of politics to me. 

Senator Tuyr. We can’t separate, of course, politics from this be- 
cause we have politics in all our congressional work simply because 
we have two political parties. 

The Cuatrman. The Senator implies that much of this came from 
his Renublican chairman in Minnesota. Where did he get his in- 
formation from? 
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Senator Ture. I am trying to firm up the rumors here by specific 
facts because I qualified my “statement by saying that I had not re- 
ceived the report direct; I received it in a roundabout manner. But 
I want to firm it up here, to the best of my ability, by asking the 
question. 

I have one more question that I would like to ask. 

Secretary Benson. Could I comment on that? I would like to say 
whether you got it from your State chairman or from someone else’s 
State chairman, it is not accurate, and we have not reached a conclu- 
sion. We have had some very preliminary discussions, but we have 
determined that we are going to reach a decision not later than next 
week, we hope early in the week. 

Senator Tye. It is important if you could settle right down to that 
question and give us an answer, because we know, Secretary Benson, 
that you are going to have difficulty getting compliance if the 43,000,- 
000 acres is your ‘national allotment ro the commercial corn area. 

Secretary ‘Benson. That has to stand, Senator. Under the old law, 
we cannot change it. 

Senator Ture. Then, it is important to the question of the legislation 
as to what is the price to the noncomplier and on the noncommercial 
corn, because the corn situation will influence the feed grain prices. 
If the corn support is right, we need not worry too much about the 
feed grains. That is a certainty. And I want to add that I have 
been one of the strongest advocates of the soil bank. 

The other question is what would you anticipate your national corn 
acreage to be if you have supports on the noncommercial corn? What 
would you anticipate your national corn 

Secretary Benson. I doubt if it is going to influence it too much. 
All of the acreage is planted. 

Senator Hotianp. May I interrupt, a roll call vote is in progress? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. We will stand in recess for a few minutes. 

(A recess was taken.) 

The Cuarmman. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Secretary, we have but one more Senator who is to question you, 
and he has not returned from the Senate Chamber as yet. I intended 
to ask you a few more questions awhile ago when I was interrupted. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, I want to ask you again, if in your considered 
judgment the imposition of the 90 percent of parity price supports 
would have meant more production than there will be under the sup- 
ports that you now proposed to grant administratively ? 

Secretary Benson. Well—— 

The CrarrmMan. Please bear in mind that in both cases, that is, 
with the 90 percent, or as you propose administratively, that the 
acreage will be the same. As you know, under the bill that was 
vetoed, there was no change and no way by which these allotted acres 
could be changed as to the basics. You will agree to that, won’t you? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I think so, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cxatrman. I wish you would give me a positive answer now 
and give me a reason for it. How can you tell the committee that 
with the same acreage planted this year, that 90 percent would mean 
more production than the support you propose to allow to the farmers 
administratively, and as you have discussed them this morning? 
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Secretary Benson. Of course, I pointed out the difference in the 
support level in dollars and cents, the difference between $2 and $2.26 
That means some increased incentive. 

Now, when the acreage is fixed as it is, and planting is underway, 
there isn’t the opportunity that there is if the farmer was free to make 
his decision before planting time based on the difference in the sup- 
port price. 

However, there is still the opportunity to intensify cultivation on 
some of those acres, intensify fertilization and to do other things which 
will mean increased costs and probably increased yield, which he 
would probably not do with a lower dollar and cents incentive. No 
one can measure accurately how much that will be. 

The CuarrMan. Wouldn't a farmer liave more incentive to produce 
more on a given number of acres if the price is lower? A farmer 
must have a certain amount to meet his expenses, whereas if the 
amount is higher that incentive does not exist. 

Secretary Benson. Farmers generally respond to price, as the rest 
of us do, and I think that Congress was absolutely right in using the 
price incentive to try to get more production during the war. I think 
all of our studies indicate that, that an increase in price tends to in- 
crease production over the long run and, conversely, a decrease in 
price tends to reduce production of a crop. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Secretary, if you take into consideration 
the huge amount of wheat on hand, the huge amount of cotton on 
hand, I just don’t see how, now that you have an opportunity to apply 
the 75 percent formula, which you have been asking for, to reduce 
production, why didn’t you apply this lower level for this year? 
[ hate to ask these questions over and over, but I would just hke to 
have it for the record; to have your reasoning as to how you figure 
out that what you are doing administratively will reduce production 
more than the 90 percent fixed in the law. Then, I would like you 
to reconcile your concept of the flexible price supports when you say, 
and when the advocates of that plan say, that flexible price supports 
will tend to decrease production. As I understand your theory, as a 
commodity becomes Naan. the price support should be decreased 
and with the price support lowered production would be decreased. 
There will be less incentive to plant because of lowered supports. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, as you know, the President has 
indicated several times his determination that in making these shifts 
we use moderation, that we not make abrupt shifts to the extent that 
it would tend to disrupt the economics in the areas affected. 

That is true in wheat, it is true in cotton. We have tried to do 
what was best for the farmer in the long run. 

The CuarrMan. I wish you and the President had given the Con- 
gress the same feeling. That is what we tried to do. We tried to 
do the very thing that you are now talking about and that is to 
increase the income of the farmer, which income has now sagged so 
low that unless something is done within the next few years, it may 
portend a or: 

Secretary Benson. The setting of supports, without any particular 
relationship to market conditions tends to dry up markets, and reduce 
consumption and, in the long run, it hurts the farmer rather than 
help him. 
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The CHatrmMan. Well, we proposed a 2-price plan for wheat as 
you know, and also the 2-price plan for rice. Now, what was behind 
that? Why was that done if it wasn’t to carry out what you have 
been preaching as Secretary of Agriculture that our markets abroad 
dried up because of these high price supports, because the price was 
so high that you couldn’t sell abroad. Mat was the purpose of this 
two-price wheat plan, and I am surprised that the President argued 
as he did and that you should argue against it, since it was your 
belief that some measures ought to be taken to get the farmer to 
produce at a lower price so that he could compete on world markets. 

Secretary Benson. There are several objections to the two-price 
plan and the President sets them forth rather clearly, I think, in his 
veto message. Just because we set a support for a domestic market 
doesn’t mean that we are going to move more of the unsupported or 
unprotected commodities into the foreign markets. There is always 
a tendency for nations to look on that as dumping and to raise re- 
strictions against it. That is very easily done, as you know. It doesn’t 
mean that because we raise the price on a supported partity, if we 
have an artificial price on the domestically supported portion, it 
doesn’t mean that we are going to raise our markets abroad. 

Senator Ture. We were right in the midst of trying to get a clari- 
fication of our thinking on the corn question when we were interrupted 
to go to the floor. 

The CHairMAN. You were not through, Senator Thye? 

Senator Tuy. No. I believe that all of us had in mind that the 51 
million national corn acreage allotment would be effective if the bil! 
had been signed. It seems to me that if we pass the soil bank now, it 
should be with the 51-million acreage allotment instead of with the 
43 million acres already announced. 

The Cuarrman. In other words, the same we had in H. R. 12. 

Senator Ture. Yes. I believe you could not get acceptance of the 
soil bank unless that question is settled as I mentioned. Every vote 
that came on the soil-bank provision when we had the farm bill up 
was with the general thought in mind that 51 million acres would be 
the commercial corn acreage quota and not the 43 million acreage. We 
felt we couldn’t get compliance otherwise with the soil bank. We felt 
they would plant and disregard their allotment, and thereby be dis- 
qualified to come in under the soil-bank provisions. I believe that we 
should have an understanding here that if and when the committee 
recommends the soil bank with 51 million acres as a commercial corn 
acreage allotment, that action of Congress, if enacted into law, would 
nullify your announcement, as Secretary of Agriculture, setting the 
quota for commercial corn at 48 million acres this year. 

If we passed 51 million acres, that would be the basis from which 
your State committees would work, and our county committees and 
your local township committees would advise the farmer. You would 
reconstruct your farm allotments to the base of 51 million, rather than 
the base that has already been announced at 43 million. 

If we can have an understanding that this bill when passed will 
set aside your 43 million, we will have less difficulty in trying to arrive 
at a committee agreement on the bill when we deliberate on that 
question. 

Secretary Benson. Do you mean for price-support purposes and 
also for the soil banks, Senator Thye? 
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Senator Tuyx. The soil bank, yes. You would be working on the 
basis of a commercial corn acreage of 51 million, rather than the 43 
million acres. 

The Cuairman. That is what we had in mind in H. R. 12. That is 
the 43.3 million acres that you fixed last year was canceled out and that 
the base would be raised to 51 million acres. 

Senator Tuyr. That would be my understanding of what we would 
be doing if we were to approve the soil-bank bill that was introduced 
by many of us yesterday. I joined as a cosponsor with that thought 
specific ally in mind, 

Secretary Benson. I think, Senator Thye—I haven’t read the bill as 
it was fin: illy introduced. Some of our people have. I think it did 
not raise the commercial acreage for price-support purposes from 43.3 
million to 51 million, but for soil-bank purposes it did. 

Senator Tuy. I worked all day yesterday and the night before 
with my staff and with the Legislative Counsel trying to pick up that 

very pi wt of the soil bank and put it into bill form in order to intro- 
duce it yesterday. By noon I learned that there was a bill that had 
come from the administration. I stopped my work and went over 
and read the bill. There was one section stricken that was in the 
vetoed bill. But I did not think that section dealing with 51 million 
acres, referring to corn, had been left out of the new y bill. I must get 
that clear, or I am not 

Senator Arken. Will the Senator yield? 

Senator Ture. Yes. 

Senator Arken. I will say in getting that bill ready for introduction 
yesterday, we left out section 408, which was in the bill that went to the 
President. We probably got the result which the Secretary has indi- 
cated. We established 51 million as a base for soil-bank purposes, but 
we did not make the change from 43 million for price-support 
purposes. 

Now, when the other bill was prepared, the one which did not become 
law, we made the base acreage 51 million. That was intended to be 
the allotment acreage also, and then we required that 15 percent of it 
be put into the soil bank, which brought it down to 43.7 million acres. 

Senator Tuyr. Yes; but the 15 percent of your tillable acres going 
into soil-bank practices—that 15 percent, as I understood it, did not 
apply specifically to the corn acreage. 

Senator Arken, That is correct. 

Senator Tyr. In other words, you had 51 million acres as a corn 
acreage basis to work on, and if you took then 15 percent of your 
tillable acres and put that in soil bank, you were in compliance. That 
was my understanding of the other bill, and that is what I thought we 
were trying to do w hen we picked up that portion of the conference 
report and embodied it in a soil-bank bill introduced yesterday. 

Senator Arken, That can be corrected before the soil-bank bill is 
reported to the floor. 

The CuHamrMan. May I state if and when we do consider a soil-bank 
bill, or any other farm legislation, that can be taken care of before this 
committee or on the Senate floor. 

Senator Ture. But it is better that we have the understanding with 
the Secretary now than to run again into the same mudhole that 
bogged us down last time. 
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The Cuarrman. I am afraid before a bill is considered, we will get 
into many more mudholes. 

Senator Tarr. With this support and for the record right here, I am 
absolutely of the conviction that once we get the soil bank so we can 
take care of these acres that we take out of cotton, wheat, and corn, 
and have been placing into some other competitive crops; if we can tie 
them down and get them out of production, we will not have to worry 
much about supports in future years. That is why I am endeavoring 
here to clarify the question. I shall resist every amendment to the 
bill that was introduced yesterday ; if I get this corn acreage question 
clarified, I shall resist every amendment, and stay on the bill and try 
to get the soil bank enacted. If there is any certainty of the future of 
agriculture, it has to be in governing the overall farm plant. 

If we can get this corn acreage question clarified, then I shall have 
no reservations in my own mind. If that is 51 million acres, and if 
we go back and take 15 percent out of our tillable farm acres, putting 
them into the soil bank, this will then reduce our overall farm plant and 
our program on corn will be acceptable in the corn commercial areas. 
If this, | am certain. 

On that basis, I shall resist every amendment that will be offered 
to the soil bank because we have to get it through if we are going to 
save agriculture. 

I am through, Mr. Chairman. Thank you. 

Secretary Benson. I want to say after we have announced the sup- 
ports for noncompliers in the commercial areas, if we can be helpful, 
we will be glad to confer with the committee on that. 

Senator Tuyr. When you set your supports on the commercial, the 
51 million is in the commercial allotment, rather than the 43 million. 

Mr. Morse. There are a number of relationships that ought to be 
thought through. I would hope you wouldn’t move to make the pro- 
gram compulsory. You will remember in the bill there was a provision 
in that direction—15 percent. In the illustration you have been talk- 
ing about—the two acreages should work very well together. We 
should think through and weigh all factors. A farmer can adjust to 
his share of the 48 million base starting from the higher base, and thus 
will be encouraged to put cornland into the soil bank. We haven’t 
worked out such questions with adequate consultation in the Depart- 
ment and we should look at the total problem. 

Senator Tryr. You see, so much deliberation was given I think to 
the other soil-bank provision and to the corn acreage question, both in 
the committee and on the Senate floor, as well as in conference, that I 
believe the ground has been completely worked already. There would 
not be a problem going back into conference if you remained with the 
51 million acres as the allotment in commercial corn acreage. If you 
consider the soil-bank provision that we had previously agreed to, that 
15 percent of your tillable land would have to go into soil-bank prac- 
tices, if they were in compliance with either the corn or the wheat or 
any of the basic crops, there would be no difficulty. Then your other 
conservation practices of tree-planting, long-range conservation con- 
tracting, would be in the act as it was previously. I think you would 
simplify the problem of both House and Senate deliberations, as well 
as committee deliberations, if that was agreed to. 

The CuatrmMan. Senator Mundt? 
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Senator Munpr. It is true, is it not, Mr, Secretary, that in your con- 
sideration of the bill as set up after the conference report, the admin- 
istration and the Department of Agriculture did not inject any opposi- 
tion to the corn phase of the soil bank the way we wrote it out / 

Secretary Benson. We did not. 

Senator Munpr. That being true, it seems unlikely that you would 
now raise objection if we put it back in the same form 

Secretary Benson. I think that would betrue. We are very anxious 
to give the corn farmers an opportunity to get into the program. There 
has been ver y wide nonparticipation, as you know, even among the com- 
mercial corngrowers. 

Senator Munpr. The biggest complaint we get is this sharp cutting 
back in acreage. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, which is required under the old law. 

Senator Munpr. Yes, and that is why we wrote the soil-bank feature 
as we did, to get away from that. 

I think you are required by law to fix the price of corn in noncom- 
mercial acres at $1.125, which is 75 percent of $1.50. But those require- 
ments do not hold insofar as noncompliance corn is concerned in the 
commercial acres ¢ 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Munpr. Is anything planned at all, from the standpoint of 
other seed grains, which were not given any boost in the veto message, 
which the committee tried to accomplish by relating them to the sup- 
port prices which we had established, but which, unless something else 
is done, will remain at identically the same level of 70 percent ? 

Secretary Benson. What they will do for corn, we think will help 
the feed-seed grains considerably, Senator Mundt. We had not con- 
sidered raising the support levels on feed-seed grains although it is 
possible there might be a justification about it. We feel confident 
what we propose to do for corn, will have a bolstering effect on the 
rest of the market. 

Senator Ture. If I may interject, your soil bank provision will take 
care of your sorghum acres in the southwest, or your barley and other 
feed grains normally planted in the northwest. Those two factors 
will give you assurance on your feed grains. 

See retary Benson. We do not anticipate an increase in corn acreage. 
If there is, it would most likely come out of soybeans. Soybean sup- 
port has been raised and the market is well above the support level. 
The market is strong for soybeans and it is unlikely much of that will 
go into corn. 

The Cuatrman. When you say you don’t anticipate any more acre- 
age in corn, you mean from the historical 56 million base ? 

Secretary Benson. I would say by adjusting the support level on 
corn, we think it won’t result in much increase this year 

The Cuarrman. You mean this year or the last. year, or past years, 
or what? 

Secretary Benson. This year, over what it would have been if we 
had left the support about where it was because of the very favorable 
situation on soybeans. Any new acreage on corn would most likely 
come out of soybeans. Soybean prices are relatively good. They are 
well above the support level. 

Senator Munpr. You announced a rise in price of soybeans some 
time ago. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes; soybeans and flaxseed. 

Senator Munpr. That rise stays in effect? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, it does. I am very pleased that the mar- 
ket is well above the support level. 

Senator Munpr. In line with that, the committee established in the 
bill, in a short paragraph, a relationship between that and the price 
of cottonseed, which, of course, was lost in the shuffle. I don’t think 
you made any comments about it in your statement. Therefore, I 
conclude either that you didn’t consider it important or you do not 
consider it objectionable. 

Secretary Benson. We consider there is no need for it, because we 
do that administratively. We constantly watch the 2 and tie in our 
work to keep in mind the relationship between those 2 very important 
oil crops. 

Senator Munpr. That is what I was coming to; that you did have 
the administrative authority to do that, and we put that up as a sort of 
— to the Department. 

Secretary Benson. Yes; we have been following that in our regular 
administration program. 

Senator Munpr. In the event that a new soil-bank proposal is 
passed, would this soil-bank payment to the noncomplying grower be 
based on the $1.50 price, or on this lower price for corn ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, it would be based on the support level 
then in effect as related to the normal net return, based on that figure 
from that particular acreage which he takes out, plus a little. I think 
there would have to be some incentive about what he would normally 
get from that line. We can’t say exactly what that will be. It will 
have to vary with the type of farm areas, and with the individual farm. 
The farmer’s own neighbors will be operating in a committee and 
judging each case. We think we can get a reasonable figure and we 
think there will be little abuse. We think there will be good com- 
pliance because our farmers, generally speaking, are honest and they 
are working the program themselves. We don’t anticipate there will 
be any serious difficulty. 

Senator Munpr. I am interested in this proposal about prepay- 
ments, starting in July, which you referred to in your talk this morn- 
ing and which the President referred to very briefly in his veto message 
and in his radio-TV address. Could you dilate a little more how you 
propose to do that and when it will become operative? Will it become 
operative at fall plowing time or when the farmer signs the contract ? 

Secretary Benson. We think, as we envision it, it could start as soon 
as we could get the program set up and as soon as we could get the 
contracts worked out and the farmer could enter into a contract with 
the Government. His contract, we assume, could be written this sum- 
mer and, of course, it would have to be approved by the local committee 
of farmers who understand his situation. It would have to be some- 
thing that is workable and feasible. But we would think that there 
should be no great delay in the signing of those contracts. 

We had in mind that an advance payment could be made at the com- 
pletion of the contract. At the completion—the completion of that 
contract would be based on an approval of a plan which the farmer 
would submit to his committee. It would be approved by his own 
representatives. 
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We would do our utmost to move speedily and we feel, of course, 
this could add substantially to 1956 income. That is what we are all 
concerned about; to get some increased income for the farmer. 

Senator Munpr. Are you thinking in terms of 50 percent advance 
payment or more or less? 

Secretary Benson. We have felt it should not be more than that; 
probably it will be in the neighborhood of 50 percent of estimated 
total payment. The balance could be made after you completely 
checked compliance. 

Senator Munpr. Would that apply equally to the acreage reserve 
and other phases of the soil bank? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, I would think so. The advance payment 
would be an annual thing. Of course, as you understand, we would 
assume, after the first year, we would have the thing in operation. If 
we had had any bad experience with the advance payment, it could 
be eliminated later in the second year. We may want to continue ad- 
vance payments because it would help to provide funds for the pur- 
chase of seed, fertilizer, and other things, which the farmer would need 
to participate in the program. 

The CHatrMan. Senator Symington ? 

Senator Symrneron. I am very new at this so if I ask a question 
that sounds elementary, you will forgive me. 

Secretary Benson. ‘Welcome to the committee, Senator. You come 
from a great farming State, sir. 

Senator Symrneton. Thank you. 

As I read these figures, you have increased the parity on wheat and 
lowered it on corn, rice, cotton, and peanuts. 

Secretary Benson. No; corn has been increased somewhat. 

Senator Symineton. Well, you have it here as 87 to 86.2 percent. 

Secretary Benson. If you are figuring the dollars and cents, the 
dollars and cents have been reduced on all of them, I believe. 

Senator Symineron. Well, now, in the dollars-and-cents part, that 
interests me. As I am sure you know, cotton is our largest cash crop 
in Missouri. Not many people realize that. 

As I figure it out here roughly with a pencil, talking dollars and 
cents, which you have brought out previously, sir, you have reduced 
wheat 4 percent, roughly ; corn, 5 percent; and rice, 314 percent. You 
have reduced cotton 9 percent, the price in dollars and cents, as against 
1955. T was wondering what the technical answer to that is. 

In other words, if you divide $2.08 into $2, you get 4 percent, roughly, 
for wheat. If you divide $1.58 into $1.50, you cet 5 percent for corn. 
Then cotton takes the big drop, from 31.7 cents per pound to 28.85 

cents, or a 9 percent drop. I was wondering why that was. 

Secretary Benson. We don’t approach these on a percentage basis. 

Senator Symrneron. I understand that. It is almost twice as bad 
for the cotton farmer as it is for the other farmers. 

Secretary Benson. You see, cotton has not had any reduction pre- 
viously—I mean last year. One of the principal reasons for that was 
the fact that the 1954 act provided for a set-aside on cotton which 
improved the situation in our calculations for cotton. Therefore there 
was no reduction. 

Now, this reduction which has been made is very much in line with 
what the cotton industry has recommended. They recommend, of 
course, that we move to the average grade and staple. That was, I 
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think, in the committee print. That would have given a reduction, 
as I recall, of around 114 cents—something like that. Then it was 
suggested some further reduction in the support level which would 
give us a total reduction of around 214 cents. 

We had a consultation with some of the Senators around here at 
their invitation. It has been said that there was an agreement reached. 
There was no formal agreement. I was invited to discuss it with 
them. We thought we could get that 214 cents by moving to average 
grade and staple level. 

This 8214-percent support does not give cotton quite the same as we 
had in mind, but gives approximately the same. That was one of the 
things that guided us in this. I might say we have talked to some of 
the Senators from some of the cotton States, the industry itself, and 
it was thought this was a reasonable adjustment to help us to regain 
the foreign markets and also to regain what domestic markets we have 
lost. We hope to recapture a little of the domestic market also. 

We think this is in the best interests of the farm industry, and yet 
the change is not enough to have too serious an impact on the cotton- 
growing areas. 

Senator Symrncton. Then in all fairness and with a smile I can say 
there were no politics involved, in your opinion, at all in the greater 
price reduction on cotton ? 

Secretary Benson. No; Iam sure there was not. 

Senator Symrnetron. Thank you, sir. 

Now, Mr. Secretary, if I may proceed to another concept. 

As you know, the farmers in Missouri have had a right tough time. 
There was an article written last week by a woman who has been 
farming some years. Soon after she and her husband started farm- 
ing, they were able to set themselves up pretty well. I don’t know if 
vou saw the article. They are members of the Farm Bureau and they 
have just about thrown up the sponge. It was in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post last week. 

Secretary Benson. I am sorry I didn’t see it. 

Senator Symineron. If you would have somebody on your staff read 
it, I would appreciate it. 

As I understand, corporate profits are up 32 percent; stock market 
prices are up 70 percent. Farm prices, I have heard varying figures 
on, but they are 27 to 40 percent down. I know that the war and the 
previous policies had something to do with it, and in all candor I 
ask you—this is your fourth year in this job. When do you think 
that the policies you now have will begin to pan out so that the farm- 
er’s position isn’t so deplorable, which I am sure we all agree on, as 
against the tremendous profits in some other segments of the economy ? 

Secretary Benson. That is a very good question, Senator. I am 
sure we have all been concerned over the decline in farm prices. 
The decline has been going on for about 5 years now, the major part of 
which took place in the early 1950’s, as you know. We would all like 
to see prices higher, and we want to do everything we can that is sound, 
in the long run to help bring that about. 

I mentioned earlier in my testimony that we have been very pleased 
with the improvement we have had in recent months. The parity 
index has gone up from 80 in January to 81 in February, then 82 in 
March. There has been some further strengthening of prices in the 
last 30 days. 
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Senator Symrneron. You say you mentioned that before. Does 
that mean you think parity will be higher in April? 

Secretary Benson. It is never safe to predict. We don’t see the 
figure—it comes out as an official report of the Department, but by 
following the commodity markets, there is indication that prices have 
been strengthening generally and should bring it up. Certainly, we 
hope so. 

Of course, we are willing to do anything we feel is economically 
sound and good for farmers to get these prices up. It is not only a 
question of price, however. It is a question of income. You conceiv- 
ably could have a program which would give increased price, but. if 
you were cut back in your acreage to the point where your volume was 
down you might have less income. We have seen that in the case of 
cotton, as you know. The cut has been so severe that even with 100 
percent of parity, a farmer could not get the type of income that he 
needs. 

Our problem, then, as I see it, one of the major parts of it, is the 
expansion of markets and the building of markets. That is why we 
put so much emphasis on the marketing phase. The job is only half 
done when the commodity is produced. The other half of the job is 
marketing. 

We have lost a good part of our foreign markets on cotton, I feel, 
in large part, because of our price measures. Producers are realizing 
that more and more. So we have to push for markets. A Govern- 
ment warehouse is not a market, so we are trying to do everything 
we can to push research in marketing and applied marketing, to push 
the exports of our products, the expansion of markets at home and 
abroad, and research. 

I think the Cotton Council in their study came up with the conclu- 
sion that the two solutions to the cotton problem were greater research 
and some price competition—reduction in price. They have been 
outresearched and outpriced. 

We had the same problem in butter and some of the dairy products 
2 years ago. No one likes to see prices go down, but, to face it coldly, 
we must be competitive if we are going to get any prosperity in agri- 
culture at all. 

So we have tried to put the emphasis on a better job of marketing, 
expansion of markets, regaining of markets we have lost abroad. Then 
we hope, if we can gain those markets back, prices can come up again 
and acreage can be expanded. We have a tremendous potential mar- 
ket in this country, you know. Our diets are getting better all the 
time; we are using more clothes, too. From a longtime aspect, I think 
there is a favorable outlook. 

We mentioned soybeans here today. We had very heavy stocks of 
edible oil at one time. We have pushed these products, and now the 
prices of soybeans and cottonseed are well above the support level. 

Senator Symrineton. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuarrman. I desire to ask you a few more questions. 

The President in his veto message gave four reasons which are the 
main reasons for vetoing the bill. I have covered the first one, which 
is 90-percent-of-parity price supports. The second we mentioned inci- 
dentally, that is, the dual-parity formula, which, as I explained to 
you a bit ago, was not considered to be placed in the bill on a perma- 
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nent basis, but merely to give the Department an opportunity of study- 
ing a formula and coming up with legislation that would be more mn 
accord with real concepts of a parity formula. We have been wait- 
ing for something on this for quite some time, as you know. 

Now, the third objection was to the provision with respect to sup- 

orts for small feed grains. I thought when we had your own experts 
efore the conference that the administrative features of that provi- 
sion were so worked out that the program would be administratively 
feasible. Am I correct in that or not? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know that I could answer that fully, 
Mr. Chairman. I was not with the committee on that. 

The Cuarrman. Well, if you will recall, I invited your experts to 
be with us—Mr. Beach and Mr. Shuman. That is why we had them 
there, in order to make any proposal that we put into the bill admin- 
istr atively feasible. If there were any bugs in the proposals we were 
considering, we wanted to know about them so we could take them out. 

Secretary Benson. Our objection, however, Mr. Chairman, was 
based largely on the economic effects of the program, rather than on 
the administration. We think, economically, it would have been bad 
to have mandatory supports under feed gr ains. 

The Cuarrman. You are still of that opinion ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, very definitely. The more I study it the 
more I am of that opinion. 

The Crarrman. Well, now in 1953 the record shows that 61.2 million 
acres were planted in those feed grains and the support price was 85 
percent of parity. 

Then in 1954 the support price remained the same, 85 percent of 
parity and you had an increase in the number of acres from 61.2 
million to 75.2 million. 

Then, in 1955 you reduced the price support to 70 percent and still 
your acreage went up again to 78.8 million. The acreage figures I 
have used are planted acres in oats and barley added to grain sorghum 
and rye harvested for grain, and represent acreage planted for grain. 
How do you account for that ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, as a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, it is 
largely a question of dumping diverted acres from corn and wheat 
and cotton onto other crops. The farmer turned to the alternatives 
he had. In many cases, that was the production of feed grains. 

The CHarrman. Well, now, we had a provision in the H. R. 
that would have done this. It would have given to the farmer his 
basic acreage related to the amount of acreage he planted in 1953, 
1954, and 1955. That would have given an average for those 3 years 
of 71.7 million acres that could have been planted. 

Now, under the program as the committee and as the Congress 
envisioned it, it would have meant that in order to be able to obtain 
the 85 percent of parity that we provided, the farmer would have been 
forced to plant io 85 percent of the base. 

Would that not have decreased the production of the grains? 

Secretary Benson. Generally speaking, our program on feed grains 
with the discretionary supports has worked very well. This, of 
course, as it was proposed in the bill, would have extended the con- 
trols to an additional group of crops. If we took acres out of those 
crops, then they would have been dumped on other crops, so your 
chain continues. 
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The Cuarrman. What crops, for instance, could they plant, let’s 
in Kansas, outside of these small grains, which are produced in 
abundance ? 

Secretary Benson. Well, I would have to check the particular area. 
But there is quite a variety of crops. 

The CHarrman. Well, you have in Texas and in Kansas and the 
Dakotas—there, as I have the testimony, were the places where most 
of this increased acreage was planted, and that was due to the cur- 
tailment of wheat acres. 

Secretary Benson. There would be an adverse effect on livestock 
people, generally, and then eventually there would be an adverse 
effect on producers of feed grains, themselves. The immediate effect 
would be to raise the price of feed grains. That would affect poultry- 
men, dairymen, and cattle people, generally. 

The Carman. You mean it would reduce the cost of feed ? 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The CuamMan. How about the man who produces that feed? You 
wouldn’t want to protect him ? 

Secretary Benson. Yes, we want to protect him. 

To continue, secondly, his income would be depressed because the 
effect of raising the support levels, and making them mandatory 
would have the effect of drying up the markets for those very feeds. 
That is very easy, too, partic ularly in the case of some of them because 
we have proven that you can produce rather effectively dairy products 
and also beef. If the price gets out of line at all the tendency would 
be for them to turn to forages and grass and less feed grains. 

Senator Youne. Isn’t cheap feed one of the major reasons why we 
now have so much beef and pork? Isn’t an improvement in the price 
of feed grains one of the objectives of the soil bank ? 

Secretary Benson. I think the soil bank will have the effect of re- 
ducing feed grains somewhat. 

The Cuarrman. And increasing the price. 

Senator Youne. Wouldn’t your provision in the soil bank to raise 
the price of feed grains be objectionable to cattlemen ? 

Secretary Benson. It is pretty difficult for the Government to step 
in as a referee between one group that raises the feeds and one group 
that uses the feeds. 

Senator Youna. That provision would have done more than any 
other in the entire bill to help the small farmer. It is practically the 
only provision that appealed to the small farmer. 

The CHairMan, That is one of the reasons why we put that in the 
bill as the Senator knows. 

Secretary Benson. The farmer isn’t prevented from entering into 
the soil bank. Why make it compulsory ? 

The CuarrmMan. He can’t get payments on a lot of acres now. 

Senator Youne. One of the reasons why the smaller farmer can’t 

take part in the soil bank now is that he is already short of acres. 
Under this provision, if you had raised the support of feed grains to 
85 percent of parity, which is not unreasonable, and pay the farmer 
to put 15 percent of his acres in the soil bank, he could have received 
a payment and been able to afford participation in the soil bank. I 
can see little now in the soil bank to attract the small farmer who is 
already short of acres. 
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Mr. Morse. In working with your committee, we brought out 
among other things, that through a voluntary approach which | applies 
articularly in this feed-grain area, we would hope to get particu- 
larly into the conservation reserves, the retirement of hazardous land 
in the Great Plains area. It is an excellent example of land that 
ought to go into the soil bank and thus retire the land that should go 
into conservation use. 

When you move on a compulsory basis—across the board—you don’t 
get that kind of allocation. You don’t give farmers with the most 
hazardous land the opportunity to put more such land in the pro- 
gram. 

The CuHarrman. But, Mr. Morse, it would be rather difficult to get 
these grain growers to go into the soil bank because of the fact that 
they would have to go into the conservation-reserve program and not 
into the acreage-reserve program. 

The way we had it written into the bill, it would have been possible 
for the farmer to reduce his acreage by 15 percent and that acreage 
would be placed in the acreage-reserve program. It would have been 
made so attractive to him that he would have followed too. 

Mr. Morsr. Reference has been made to the bill that has been in- 
troduced yesterday with so many Senators as sponsors. It still has 
the feed grain provisions. We were asked to lend some help in making 
technical changes on that bill yesterday. We were responding to 
the request of Senators. 

The Cuarrman. On what basis was that in the bill? 

Mr. Morse. As I understand it, there would be voluntary partici- 
pation. The feed grains would still have a base acreage from which 
to reduce for soil bank participation. 

Senator Youne. You said a moment ago that the feed grain aay 
sion was compulsory. It really wasn’t. The farmer, in order 
get 85 percent support, would have to reduce his acreage 15 coe 
But if he didn’t want to do that he would still get his 70 percent 
support. 

The Cuatrman. But after this year he couldn’t plant in the future 
more than the average for 1953, 1954, and 1955. 

As we discussed it in this committee, that was one feature of the 
bill that was vetoed that would have meant quite a few acres going 
into the acreage reserve, a great deal, and it would have meant also that 
many, many fewer bushels of these smaller grains would have been 
pro uced than if you have a support price at 70 percent with the sky 
the limit insofar as acres are concerned. 

Mr, Morse. For the Great Plains program and this rural develop- 
ment program for low-income farmers and for the people with small 
acreages; if we could have a soil bank on a voluntary basis, such as 
talked here today, it would be much more helpful to the farmers. 

The Cuarrman. That Great Plains program is a program separate, 
different and distinct from the soil bank, as we adopted it in H. R. 
12. 

Mr. Morse. Yes, but the soil bank would be a major factor in helping 
implement the Great Plains program. They should not be consid- 
ered separately. 

The Cuarmman. They run hand in hand; I understand that. If you 
were to come to Congress and ask for the money now to start a soil 
bank on the conservation end, you could start a soil conservation bank 
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next week, if you wanted to. Alli you need are the funds. It.is my 
suggestion that you look into that, Mr. Secretary, if you want a soil 
bank very badly this year. Look into the feasibility of trying the 
present law, that which is in reference to soil conservation. 

Secretary Benson. Mr. Chairman, we have looked into it and I 
would be very glad to have our general counsel give you the benefit of 
the research we have done on it. We cannot put into operation the 
soil-bank program as we envisage it, unless we have additional legis- 
lation. I would like to spike that once and for all. 

The Cuarrman. A soil bank was offered to you last year and I have 
a letter in the files through which Mr. Morse expressed his views and 
turned it down. 

Secretary Benson. Turned down a particular version. We cannot 
put the soil bank into operation without legislation. 

The Caiman. You mean insofar as the conservation reserve pro- 
gram is concerned requiring your long-term contract ? 

Secretary Benson. a real heart of the soil bank. 

Senator Truyr. May I ask one question at this point, in connec- 
tion with the cotton and wheat acres? T’ll use those two specifically. 
The wheat and the corn is what I refer to now. In the wheat pro- 
gram, your national acreage allotment is 55 million acres? 

Secretary Benson. Thi at is right. 

Senator Tuyen. It is down from, you might say, a maximum of 
78 million acres. Now then, in order to comply with wheat quotas, 
they would have to place these surplus acres into soil bank, would 
they not? They can’t divert that wheat acreage that is reduced over 
to some other kind of grain. 

Secretary Benson. Their base is from the 55 million. 

Senator Tryr. So they can go into soil bank. Therefore, if you 
get them into soil bank and you make the price attractive enough so 
that it should be an inducement rather than a compulsory factor—if 
you get them into the program, you are going to have less oats, barley, 
or sorghums. The same will be true of cor n. If they comply. on corn 
acreage, they cannot go into other feed grains. 

Secretary Benson. That is correct. 

Senator Try. Therefore, you are going to have many an acre 
retired to the soil bank, and you are not going to add to either soybean 
or barley or any of the other small grains. 

The Cuarrman. Off the record just a minute. 

Senator Tuy. On the record. 

The solution lies in preventing the idle acres caused by the fixed 
acreage allotments on wheat, corn, or cotton from being seeded to 
competitive feed grains thereby adding to the total feed grains grown, 
ageravating the surpluses in those commodities. Once ‘surpluses are 
overcome, your aaieals are going to immediately reflect an upward 
trend. You are not then going to be threetening the dairy farmer, 
the poultryman, and the livestock feeder by an excessive amount of 
cheap feed, constantly seeking a place where it will bring a greater 
return than the cash market. That is why your poultry market has 
been in jeopardy. That is why they have been shoveling the feed to 
the dairy cow, rather than measuring it out in a measuring ladle. 
When cheap feed is in abundance, they—the producers—no longer use 
good, consistent practice in w eighing out the grain for the dairy cow 
in accordance with its daily or annual production of milk. Therefore, 
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they get increased production in milk. I think when you get this 
soil bank operative, we will be moving over into the realm of something 
more pleasant for agriculture. 

Secretary Benson. We certainly need the soil bank as a tool. 

Senator Toye. You have got to have it. 

The Cuarrman. The President certainly lost a golden opportunity 
to have his soil bank in operation this year. 

Senator Ture. I was as disappointed as anyone. 

Secretary Benson. I hope we can still get it, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. You might get it next year, or the next year. 

Secretary Benson. No; I think we need it this year. 

The Cuatrman. If you get any farm bill through, there will be a 
lot of provision added that may be distasteful to you because you can’t 
expect to come in here and ask for what you want, and not have other 
people mn to get what they want, too. 

Secretary Benson. We don’t expect that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, you don’t. Just as an example, Senator 
Thye said he would vote for any amendment, provided you put in 51 
million acres for corn. You may have some who want to free the 
acreage on cotton, you may have some who want to raise the acreage 
for peanuts. You see, this bill was not easy to draft because we have 
to consider every portion of the country, every commodity practically 
in the country, 

Now, I wish to ask you this, Mr. Secretary, while we are on the soil- 
bank provision. 

How do you expect, or how does the President place in the category 
of income to the farmer the $500 million that might be paid to “him 
if we should enact the soil bank this year ? 

Secretary Benson. How does he place it? 

The CHarrman. Yes, as income. 

In other words, as I understand the principle back of the soil bank, 
it is not new money you are giving the farmers. You are simply giv- 
ing them money not to plant on allotted acres, or on cropland acres— 
cultivated acres. 

Now, suppose that a program were worked out whereby you would 
advance $500 million to farmers for this year- Woudn’t they have to 
deduct that from their income next year? 

Secretary Benson. It would be a great advantage to them if they 
could get it as soon as possible. 

The Cuatrman. But wouldn’t it be a loan? It might benefit them 
this year, but they would have to reduce it next year. 

Secretary Benson. There are two things I think you are overlook- 
ing. As soon as we announce a soil bank and start operating it, you 
will see a buoyancy in the marketplace generally. 

The Carman. I agree with you. 

Secretary Benson, Then, the incentive level is going to be somewhat 
flexible, and we assume that that incentive level will be somewhat 
above what the farmer would normally get from those acres. That 
will be next and the buoyancy in the market will be next. Those could 
be much greater and I think will be much greater than the actual 
dollars paid out to the farmer in an actual advance. 

The Cuatrman. I didn’t overlook that at all because you, yourself, 
stated here that the payments would have to be a little more than the 
farmer would, himself, earn, if he planted these allotted acres. 
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Secretary Benson. Yes, in order to get participation. 

The Cuairman. Certainly. So it is not what I would call a bonanza 
that would increase his income. If you get the soil bank, the effect 
would have to be to not further aggravate your present circumstances 
and, in that way, your markets would increase some. 

Secretary Benson. That would be many times the $500 million in 
my judgment which argues for the importance of getting the soil bank 
through. 

The Crarrman. I can see that, but wouldn't it conflict with the 
conception that you have just mentioned there that an increase in the 
price of these feed grains might affect the cattle people just the same 
as you argued awhile ago when we were discussing the third pro- 
posal that caused the Pr esident to veto the bill and that is, to make 
mandatory supports on feed grains because that yould have a tendency 
to raise the price of those grains and affect the cattleman, and others, 

Secretary Benson. It would have the effect of giving buoyancy all 
across the board. 

The CHarmman. It would affect the grains more than cattle, 
wouldn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. It would affect everything because it would be 
notice to the world that at last we are going to get at this job, at this 
problem, which is surplus. 

The Cuarmman. I am for it. I worked hard for it and I regret ex- 
ceedingly that the President missed the boat on it. 

Secretary Benson. I think he got it and steered it into port. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Mr. Secretary, I would like to ask you a few 
questions with regard to this corn proposal. 

You say you have authority at present to put a separate price sup- 
port in the commercial area on nonallotted acres. That is correct, 
isn’t it? 

Secretary Benson. Noncompliance. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I meant. . 

Secretary Benson. Yes, there is authority. Generally speaking, 
we don’t use it except 

The Cuarrman. Has it ever been used ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know of its ever having been used. It 
hasn’t in my administration. 

The Cuatrman. Nor has it in the past. I do not think it has ever 
been used. 

Senator Tuyer. It never has. I checked it yesterday. 

The CHarrMan. It never has. Then you just bring it in there in 
order to—I won’t say pacify, but there is a lot of discussion in the 
corn area now about what ought to be done to alleviate the situation 
there. You propose, as I understand it, to have a separate price sup- 
port on all corn planted in the commercial area ? 

Secretary Benson. We plan to announce a support level in the com- 
mercial area for the use of those farmers who do not submit to acreage 
control. 

Now, in the corn area, the commercial area, we have over half of 
our farmers today, who are not participating in the program of acre- 
age control. They get no protection. 

The CHarrmMan. The corn people have never adhered to the pro- 
gram. I don’t know why they were included in the bill, even, the 
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original bill. I think the corn growers should have been left out be- 
cause they have never complied with the program. 

Secretary Benson. On the other hand, the corn farmers who are 
outside the commercial area get supports without controlling any 
acreage. As a matter of fact, I think a great many of the farmers 
in the corn belt would be glad to be freed and not participate. 

The Cuamman. That is 75 percent of the level in the commercial 
area for those who comply. What criteria will you use in deter- 
mining the support for noncooperators ? 

Secretary Benson. We are not governed by a formula but we will 
have to take into consideration the support level inside the commer- 
cial area, outside the commercial area, and feed grains. It is tied up. 
We will have to weigh at least those three factors. 

The Cuatrrman. I presume that if you carry out administratively 
what the President spoke about in his veto message, corn would be 
at $1.50 a bushel. 

Secretary Benson. I would think for the noncompliers 

The Cuatrman. I am speaking about the compliers. 

Secretary Benson. Oh, yes. 

The Cuarrman. No, would the price support for noncommercial 
be 75 percent of this amount? 

Secretary Benson. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Now, can you tell us approximately if you will 
what the price support on corn in the commercial area would be to 
noncompliers ? 

Secretary Benson. That is something we haven’t firmed up, Sena- 
tor. It would be somewhere between $1.15 and $1.50, I would think. 

The Cuatrman. When was that plan thought of? Who started 
it and when? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know if I can tell you the exact genesis 
of it. Weare constantly studying the problem, trying to be as help- 
ful as we can to the farmers. You know that. We have had this 
under consideration for some time. 

There is a possibility of meeting a very unusual situation in the 
Corn Belt, where we had a very small participation in the acreage- 
control program. About 50 percent of those farmers are not par- 
ticipating and not getting any support. 

The CuatrmMan. Why wasn’t this thought of and put into effect 
last. year? 

Secretary Benson. First of all, we have been working on the soil- 
bank approach, hoping we could get that. 

The CHairman, The soil-bank approach, with all due respect to 
you, we had a plan before us, and if you had only given your views 
on it, instead of saying, we don’t want it, because that is what you 
said in the letter addressed to me—I would like to know when it was 
that you, as Secretary of Agriculture, started a study of the soil-bank 
plan, or the one that you finally presented to this committee this year. 

Secretary Benson. Let me answer this question first, please. 

We have been concerned about the decreasing participation on the 
part our our Corn Belt farmers in the corn program. 

At the present time, I understand less than half of them are taking 
part in the program. So we have been looking around to find if there 
was something we could do that would give them some protection, 
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the same as the noncommercial producer is given, and the same as 
the feed-grain producer is given. 

Why shouldn’t he be given some protection? Producers of other 
feed grains are given protection on a discriminatory basis. 

The CHarrmMan. But the corn producer is on a different basis. If 
he complies with the base acres, he gets a price support, and he stands 
out alone; he is far different in his treatment from the treatment that 
is allotted to the cotton grower or the wheat grower or others with 
allotted acres. 

Secretary Benson. That is true, and largely because it is imprac- 
tical to impose marketing quotas on corn, because 85 percent of our 
corn is fed on the farm, and you can’t police it. 

The Cuarmman. That is why I suggest that corn should have been 
left out of the original bill. 

Let me ask you this while we are talking about policing: 

What would you envision the problem | to be if you announced let’s 
say, a support program for those who comply, at $1.50 a bushel, and 
those who don’t, at, say, $1.25? Iam just using figures. 

In policing that, how will it be done? Suppose you have a farmer 
here who gets $1.50, and his neighbor gets $1.25. Can’t you visualize 
problems there ? 

Secretray Benson. Let me ask a couple of practical farmers. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you were a practical farmer. 

Secretary Benson. I'll be glad to respond to that, but I think they 
can do it more adequately than I, having come from that area. 

In the first place, the one who has no acreage allotment we will have 
no trouble policing. He won’t have an acreage allotment; there will 
be no acreage control. He will simply get his support. 

The other man who is in the program, we will have to check the 
acreage on, as we are doing now. I don’t see any problem at all. 

The CHamrman. How about policing? Don’t you think you left 
the door wide open for a little shenanigans? 

Secretary Benson. No;-I don’t think so. I don’t think there will 
be much trouble in the corn acreage, because the only place they have 
to move to is soy beans, and the soy bean market is very strong, so 
there would be little possibility of their doing that. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Secretary, I recall very distinctly that when 
the bill that finally came out of the conference was publicized, you 
indicated then, as I remember, that it was a bad bill, that it w ould be 
unworkable, and you laid particular stress on the provision that we 
had with respect to the support price for manufacturing milk at $3.25 
per hundred pounds, and the support price for butter. 

You remember that we placed that at $3.25, and I notice that the 
President, in his veto message, stated that administratively he will 
fix the prices of those two products at the same rate that we had in the 
bill. 

Now, how do you justify your criticism ? 

Secretary Benson. I don’t know that I ever called it a bad bill, but 
I did say that it was unacceptable and, in some respects, I think it’ was 
a bad bill. 

The dairy objection was one of several objections, and certainly not 
the major one. But the big objection we had was to the narrowing of 
the range of flexibility. They proposed to raise the minimum to 80 
nercent, and make that permanent. 
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I felt that was a mistake. The provision we have in today is to 
raise the dollars-and-cents level for 1 year, and to do that adminis- 
tratively. It seems to me, with the improved situation that we have 
in dairy, we can justify that for a year. If our present program con- 
tinues, we might be able to continue it for even longer than that. 
It doesn’t reflect the range of flexibility. 

That is the important objection I had to the provision, as written 
in the:conference report. 

The Carman. I don’t quite understand your reasoning at all in 
respect to the dairy provision, because your chief complaint was that, 
by reason of the manufactured price of milk, it would mean that more 
butter would be produced, that more milk would be produced—that 
is your chief objection to raising that price. 

As I recall, the criticism that you lodged was based on the fact 
that the milk prc gram in the last 2 or 3 years has cost the taxpayers 
almost three-quarters of a million dollars. That was the chief criti- 
cism, and you said that by raising the manufactured-milk price, and 
the butterfat, it will aggravate that situation, and I would like to 
know how you justify it. 

Secretary Benson. The major objection, I repeat, Senator, was to 
the narrowing of the flexibility for the support level, and making it 
permanent. That was the major objection. 

We had already given some increase to the support level of dairy 
products, the dollars and cents, by keeping the dollars and cents 
the same when we could have gone down under the parity formula. 

The Cuarrman. What is the parity formula now, Senator Thye? 

Senator Ture. 84 percent. 

The CuarrMan. It is far in excess of the minimum of the 80 percent 
that the House provided for, and which we agreed to. 

Secretary Benson. And we are very glad to see it above the mini- 
mum. That is one of the reasons why we feel reasonably safe in 
setting the support level a little higher, because the free market is 
good. It is strong. 

The CuarrMan. You criticized it as we had it in the bill. 

Secretary Benson. As a permanent feature, I think it would be 
bad ina bill. I think this phase of it we can get along with for a year, 
but I wouldn’t want it written in as permanent. 

The Carman. Well, now, Mr. Secretary, although we have had 
flexible price supports in effect on dairy products since 1953—— 

Secretary Benson. In April of 1954 we adjusted the support level. 

The Cuarrman. Since that time, milk production has been at an 
alltime high. I understand that this year portends the highest milk 
production that we have ever had—something like 3 or 4 billion pounds 
above the 1955 level. 

Now that, I thought, was what prompted you to state that it was 
a bad move to increase the price of manufactured milk, as we had in 
the bill. 

Now, we put that in the bill just for 1 year, too, as I remember it— 
that is, the fixed price. 

Secretary Benson. No. 

The Carman. Yes, sir. 

Secretary Benson. Yes, but the narrowing of the support level was 
permanent. 
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The Cuarrman. That is correct. But I am talking about the fixed 
price for manufactured milk that the President asked for. That 
was three and a quarter, and butter—you really adopted our figures. 

Secretary Benson. I was not unmindful of that being in the bill. 
There were several factors that entered into the picture. Cheap grain 
was one of the things that stimulated increased production of dairy 
products. 

One of the favorable factors is the fact that we are increasing con- 
sumption. We are ——s markets. We had these great sur- 
pluses to dispose of that were built up under the high price supports, 
as you know. 

The Cuarrman. I won't agree to that. 

Secretary Benson. Maybe you won’t. 

Senator Youne. We had flexible price supports on dairy products 
for several years. Still, in spite of that, last year saw the greatest 
production in the history of the country. 

Secretary Benson. But I mentioned that one of the big reasons 
for that was the fact that we had a lot of cheap grains, and in addi- 
tion, I think the price strengthened last year, you will find. Con- 
sumption certainly increased, and the price increased, too. 

The feed-grain ratio was very favorable, most favorable in 14 years. 

Senator Tuyer. If the Senator from North Dakota will yield just 
1 second on the price of milk, I don’t want the record to stand that 
the price improved under manufactured 

Secretary Benson. I am speaking of overall. 

Senator Turn. It may have in a controlled market, where Federal 
milk orders exist and the Federal milk control board allowed it, but 
in the manufacturing price, where the bulk of your surplus milk from 
the mid-West goes—and it is manufactured into butter, cheese, pow- 
dered and condensed milk—there was not a rise in price to the pro- 
ducer. You can take the Twin City Milk Producers Association, 
which is one of the Nation’s largest cooperatives in the mid-West; 
there the price of manufactured No. 1 milk was $2.88, and that was 
just here this winter. 

For that reason, I just want the record to show that the price to 
the producer did not improve where they were dependent on butter, 
cheese, and powdered and condensed milk, as an outlet or market. 

_ Secretary Benson. The overall concept—milk, as a whole, did 
improve. 

Senator Arken. You are both right. It did improve overall, but it 
actually went down in the manufacturing areas, of which Minnesota 
is a great center. 

One of the reasons for that is we have the great State of New York 
which ought to be increasing consumption, but is not. They have 
actually a State government there which has wreaked havoc on the 
dairymen of the State of New York. They have put the consumer’s 
— 7 to 28 cents or 29 cents a quart in some cities. They bring 

own the price to the producers and deny competition in the sale of 
fluid milk in the State of New York. 

The legislature has recently passed laws which would permit the 
use of milk vending machines over the State, which have been closely 
restricted up to now. The legislature has also passed legislation 
authorizing the giving of milk to poor families throughout the State. 
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They are waiting now to see if the governor is going to veto those last 
two provisions, 

They have such intolerable conditions there, and the State admin- 
istration of New York persists in blaming it on the Federal Govern- 
ment, which isn’t in the least bit to blame. It is wholly a situation 
created and maintained by Albany, and what they are doing in New 
York affects the price of milk in Minnesota. 

Senator Youne. Isn’t it a fact that wheat was the only major com- 
modity which had a reduction in production last year? 

Secretary Benson. We would have to check that, Senator Young. 
If you say so, it must be true, because you follow wheat very closely. 

The Cuarrman. I had one more question to ask you, and it is this: 

I am quoting now from page 4 of your statement: 

Making all corn eligible for supports will help stabilize markets for corn and 
other feed grains. It will stabilize prices and supplies of feed grains for live- 
stock producers, 

How do you figure that that is going to happen if one price in the 
commercial area 1s $1.25, and the other is $1.50 ? 

Secretary Benson. I think it will give the farmer an opportunity to 
put his corn under the loan into storage, and thereby will contribute 
to orderly marketing. 

The CHarrMan. How about those who produce for the market and 
not to feed ? 

Secretary Benson. If they produce for the market, it will still have 
the same effect. The farmer won’t have to dump his corn on the 
market ; he will put it under the loan into storage. 

The CHamrman. When you tell the farmer you have planted your 
allotted acreage, therefore we will support you at $1.50, and you tell 
another fellow who doesn’t, we will support you at $1.25, there is a 
2-price system. 

Secretary Benson. It makes the program available to all farmers, 
and I think it will have a stabilizing effect. 

Mr. Morse. We have had 2 price supports; we will have 3 price 
support levels now. 

The CHarrman. I wish to say, Mr. Secretary, we are glad you could 
come, and the chairman is particularly glad for the two sentences you 
had in the statement on page 8, and I will read them for the record : 

The Chairman of this committee has worked extremely hard. He has obyi- 
ously done his best to move the legislation forward as rapidly as possible, and 
for that he deserves high commendation. 

Secretary Benson. I believe that, or I wouldn’t have read it. 

The Cuarmman. We are adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 1: 30 p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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